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Warning 
ee to 
Teachers 


Our Government says, “Stop 
useless waste.”’ For you, a 
loyal American, that means 


\ DON’T WASTE YOUR 
VACATION 


If you are ambitious and 
trustworthy, we can give you 
an opportunity that will pay 
you hundreds of dollars dur- 
ing your vacation months. 
A permanent position if you 
wish it — promotion as soon 
as you deserve it. Miss 
O’Laughlin, a Michigan 
teacher, made over $500 

. during her last vacation 


MAKE AS MUCH WITH US IN 3 MONTHS AS IN 9 MONTHS OF TEACHING 


A strong statement? Yes, it is, and the best part of it is, we . MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
are ready “a These jag: Ompagior ; lanai North Ridge Brush Co., Freeport, Illinois [Prim, Educ. March, 191 
are ready to prove it. lese are times W hen summer work Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way, please send full information con- 
must be picked with extreme care. Don’t delay until all our cerning your vacation work for teachers. 
appointments have been made. Write at once for our proposi- Name . 
tion to teachers. Dept. H-6. 








\ddress 


North Ridge Brush Company, Freeport, III. I could begin work about 


; 
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For Twenty Years names of your pupils, arranged in Grades or 


° 
School Souvenir We have devoted our whole attention to the Years if so ordered in your copy. 


preparation and publishing of Souvenirs. This is the handsomest Souvenir yet produced. 
The needs and personal tastes of teachers S 1 F og. All be ar 
or have been thoroughly investigated. We _.>*™mpPtes are * ree—a stamp wi = eee 
; can therefore truthfully say that our 1918 ciated —order blank and return envelope in- 
Souvenirs embody just exactly what you 


require of a close of school Souvenir. PRICE LIST 


I-xamine our Souvenirs from every angle — ; 
Quantily Regular 


cluded for your convenience. 


: ¢ * Roki their personal appeal, their local color, 
School Souvenir their literary composition and their art 6 
[asscoat work and printing. Then imagine the effect 5 
eS such a Souvenir would make upon you if you 10 

ages a were the pupil or the patron of the school. —  !2 
Se | Send your order to-day. + 
) 
Souvenir No. 8 rs 


y 
oe 8 page Booklet, Size 4.x 6 inches, Cover and Two 3 55 
f { Insets, Oval Photo, United with Silk Ribbon O4 
Cover is best grade white ripple stock, 9¢ 
\ fancy deckle edge. Steel die embossed in deep 
ty) F green and delicate shade of crimson; in design 
pe f as noted in engraving. Photo in oval form of 
i teacher or building attached on cover if so 
ordered. An embossed design appears in- 
stead when photograph style is not preferred. 
Insets are of heavy weight superfine stock, and 
printing consists of Farewell Message,anumber _ . — 
of Maxims, selected expressly for this booklet; 44 217 
also a very catchy poem entitled: “You Will 4g __. | 29g 
be Needed.” All of this matter is hand let- 4 24] 
abit lect pred os aig tered an.) appropriately illustrated with etch- 
A SOUND EDUCATION, JUSTAS A . . . . 
ings, actually picturing the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the reading matter. You supply Additional ones 6 cents each. With Photos, 
copy as here noted: Name and district num- 7 cents each. Envelopes, fine Linen to match 
ber of your School, Township, County and folders, and appropriately printed, 1 cent each. 
sil State, your name, names of School Board, and We Pay the Postage. 





TOWERING BUILDING PRESUPPOSES 


ASOUND FOUNDATION 
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OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, _ W- E. SEIBERT, Proprietor, Box P, | New Philadelphia, Ohio 
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~ GRAMMAR 
GRADE 
TEACHERS! 


WHAT ARE THE RESULTS OF 
YOUR WORK? 


POPULAR 
EDUCATOR 


YOUR SERVICE. 





IS AT 


The PoFuULAR EpUCATOR, since it was 


first issued in 1882, hat con- 
tinued to serve grammar school 
teachers. 

<a, ee POPULAR 


-- ridin SS EDUCATOR 
Popura — = 4 has < 
. i; mainec 
+ EDUCATOR) | true to 
wn a oe first 
friends, 
the gram- 


eee er 
| STANDARD CLASSIC READERS | its 
mar teach- 


| nee 
Ie | tel 
- ers. It 


pjos-ee S=-)] has re- 
sisted the 
lure of 
spectacu- 
lar features, of posing as a 
farmer’s guide, or an authority 
on short cuts to success, or a 
receipt book tor the Diet Kitch- 
en. It has resisted the temp- 
tation to give more and more 
space to the special subjects 
which now crowd the curriculum, 
many of which can be taught 
successfully only by specialists. 











It is the quiet and unassuming 
teachers who have really molded 
the minds and characters of our 
children, and it is their friend- 
ship which has enabled us to 
remain steadfast to our policy 
for these many years, 

We point with pride to our long 

record of honest and single-minded 

service ‘in behalf of the gram- 
mar teachers. If you are such 

a teacher, you belong in our 

circle of friends and on our sub- 

scription list. 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE PUB- 
LISHED EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
TEACHERS OF GRAM- 
MAR GRADES. 





A REPUBLICS ‘CHIEF BUSINESS -IS‘:EDUCATION 
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EDUCATION 





LOOK FOR ONE 
OF THESE BLANKS 


‘IN THIS ISSUE 





MARCH '‘SSUE 





REMITTANCES — Checks, drafts, and 
money orders should be made to the 
order of the Primary Education 
Company. As an acknowledgment 
of your remittance the date on the 
label of the first or second paper you 
receive after you remit will be changed. 


OFFICES 

BOSTON 50 BromFrieLp STREET 
CHICAGO 2457-2459 Pratrie AVENUE 
NEW YORK IS F. 17TH STREET 

SAN FRANCISCO 717 Market STREET 
CANADA McCLetianp & GoopcutILp, 
266 Kinc STREET, TORONTO 
AUSTRALIA 
227 LITTLE 


EDUCATIONAL SuppiLy Co., 
Coitins St., MELBOURNE 


Published Monthly, September to June, 
inclusive 

Entered at Post-office, Boston, as Second- 
Class matter 

Subscriptions, $2.00 
copies, 25 cents 

Copyright, 1918, by Prmmary Epucation 
CoMPANY 


per year. Single 
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REMITTANCE BLANK 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 








FOR 


NAM 





STA 


GENTLEMEN 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


OATE DS OE 


PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. 
50 BROMFIELO STREET, BOSTON 


ENCLOSEO HEREWITH GS TWO OOLLARS 
MY OVEROUVE SUBSCRIPTION ACCOUNT 


e 


cIiTy OR TOWN 


CET OR F.F.0. 
Te 





| If y 





our subscription is in ar- 
rears, you will find a large 
blank enclosed in this issue 
similar to the above re- 
duced facsimile. It is to 
remind you that payment 
is overdue, and that 
you should fill in the blank 
and make your remittance 
promptly. 


The abnormal conditions oc- 


casioned by the war, and 
the great increase in the 
price of materials and labor 
employed in the making 
of magazines, as well as 
the further increase of 
fifty per cent in postage, 
make it necessary for us to 
request our subscribers to 
whom we have extended 
credit to use this blank 
and not depend upon need- 
less bills and letters. 


The figures on the address label 


on this issue or on the 
wrapper in which it was 
enclosed will inform you 
up to what month your 
subscription is paid: thus 
9-17 would mean your sub- 
scription is paid to Sep- 
tember 1917; 10-17 would 
mean it is paid to October 
1917, etc. 





the educational world. 








important to teachers as in PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


Nowhere else will you find such interesting, helpful. enthusiastic, live discussions of the subjects vitally 
Ne detail of work is too small to receive careful con- 
sideration, and no schoolroom problem is so big but that some of our big educators can throw some light on it 
for us. And our contributors number many of the really big people who are among the dominant forces in 


RECOMMEND PRIMARY EDUCATION TO YOUR FELLOW TEACHERS. 
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For Close of School 





BA S 
ergot Sauty,- 
Teds sit , CHARACTER. S Ut 
HONESTY 
LOYALTY 














May. the tiny seeds of wisdom, 
Sown within the school house here 

P Find sure lodgement in your memories 
And increase from year to year. 





A Beautiful Souvenir for your Pupils. Send a 
2c stamp for samples of three of the finest 
styles in the market. 


Seibert Printing Co. sox 11, Dover, Ohio 





The Spring Call 





Listen, little children! 
Maybe you will hear 
Voices calling, calling, 
Calling sweet and clear; 
‘Crocus, purple crocus! 
Rouse from slumber deep! 
Mayflowers! rosy Mayflowers! 
Wake up out of sleep!” 
Tis the sunbeam army, 
At the sun’s command, 
In their golden armor, 
Marching through the land. 
— Sel. 


Cultivate 
Your 
Beauty 








OU can have a youthful 
appearance, clear complexion, 
Magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 
brows and lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. You 
can remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, black- 
heads, strengthen sagging facial muscles— 
have comfortable feet, all through follow- 
ing our simple directions. Thousands have 
done so. No drugs, no waste of time. 
No big expense and quick results. Send 
for latest free booklet containing many “ 


Hepatica 
Welcome, sweet hepatica, 
Earliest harbinger of spring, 
Coming while the frosts still linger olisheel by the 
Ere the robins dare to sing. 
Nestling in the sheltered valley, 


(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 
Climbing up the mountain side; 


beauty hints and all about the wonderful work 


—~—e 


accom. 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept.19 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il, 





Hiding by the murmuring brooklet 
Where the crystal waters glide. 


Peeping up from every fence row, 
Looking down from every knoll; 

Perching by the river’s margin 
Where the turbid waters roll. 


One of Mother Nature’s fairies, 
Come to te!l us of the spring; 

Come to call her sister fairies 
And to bid the robin sing. 


Ring your tiny bells of sapphire, 
Spring, the beautiful, is coming mal for ieee beokict and Cotels. 
With her train of happy hours. 

— Clara Kirkpatrick 








Dept. C, 


Superintendents, Principals and Teachers can 
increase their annual incomes by engag- 
ing with us in educational work during 
the vacation months. Only three or four 
from each state will be engaged, to represent 
PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS, NEW EDITION, 
during the coming summer. Applications will 
age be accepted in the order received, provided 
Waken all the fairy flow’rs;: zour qualifications meet our requirements, 

, Address 


SCHOOL METHODS CO., Inc. 
59 East Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


EARN MORE 


An Unusual Opportunity to 
Increase Your Income, 




















SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING BOOKS 


YOU SHOULD KNOW—-. 


FOR THE. 
CHILDRENS HOUR 


BOOKS I, Il and III 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
BOOK I. For Ist and 2nd Grades. 


Stories that appeal to the child’s imagination: the best of folk and fairy 
tales, cumulative stories, and those of such simple vocabulary that they will form 


easy reading for the beginner. 
Cloth. Price, $0.50 


Size, 514 x 734. Illustrated. 
For 2nd and 3rd Grades. 


BOOK II. 


Informational stories of real life that satisfy the child’s first longing for 
knowledge of the common things of life all about him. 


Size, 514 x 734. Cloth. Price, $0.60. 


BOOK III. For 3rd and 4th Grades. 
Stories of the Great in history, especially adapted for the child’s reading 


during his age of hero worship. 
Cloth. Price, $0.60. 


Size, 514 x 734. 
Send for Complete Circular of these Books. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINCFIELD, MASS, 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agents 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros, Agents 
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URSE 
icago, Ill. 
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hers Can 
y engag- 
- during 
> or four 
represent 
‘DITION 
tions will 
provided 
irements, 
Address 
Inc. 
icago, Ill. 
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following ten subjects: 


- Kee 


of the Glen Landseer 






Monarc 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures p- 


ba itty perhaps, was there a more important time to 
teach a love for the BEAUTIFUL than in this world 

war. If you can introduce your pupils to ten beautiful 
pictures to carry with them through life as a beautiful mem- 
ory, you will have accomplished much. 


322 Sistine Madonna; 509 The Angelus; 521 Feeding Her Birds; 538 The 

Horse Fair; 575 Song of the Lark; 596 Helping Hand; 618 The Shepherd- 

ess; 893 Saved; 940 Sir Galahad; 1063 “‘Can’t You Talk ?” 
Send 30 cents for 2 sets of these 10 or for 1 set and any 10 other pic- 


tures,54%4x8. Let every child know them and love them. A set of these 
pictures would be valuable in every home. 


A HALF CENT EACH For the small size, 3x 34%. For 50 or more 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


We suggest the 


Sheep Spring Mauve 
Wouldn’t almost any girl or boy enjoy writing a story 
about this picture? What better language work? {The 
Half Cent Size are larger than this picture. Notice 
that the price of this size has not been changed.| 


CENT-and-a-HALF EACH (for the Regular Size, 514x 8. For 20 or more. 20 for 30 cents: $1.50 per hundred. Postpaid. 
Onder BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS NOW for Spring Bird Study. Size7x9. Two Cents Each for 15 or more. 


Send 50 «ents for 25 common birds and a very brief description of each. 


Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations and three pictures for a dime. 


HE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, . 


[Please do not send for the Catalogue without sending the dime.] 


. Box lI, - MALDEN, MASS. 
































EDUCATION, 430 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


SUMMER TERM FOR 


PHYSICAL DIRECTORS AND PLAYGROUND SUPERVISORS 


July 1st to August 4th 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IS THE PROFESSION OF THE HOUR FOR WOMEN 
TRAINED PHYSICAL DIRECTORS AND RECREATION WORKERS have been in 
so great a demand during the last six months that it is impossible to meet the call. 


OUR FIVE WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION offers theoretical and practical] training in all 
branches of the profession — including SWEDISH GYMNASTICS, PUBLIC SCHOOL GYM- 
NASTICS, AASTHETIC, INTERPRETATIVE AND FOLK DANCING, INDOOR AND OUTDOOR GAMES, 
ANATOMY, KINESIOLOGY PHYSIOLOGY, FIRST AID, and other allied subjects. 
cludes members of our regular faculty and a number of special teachers. 


For catalogs and further information address Director CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 


The summer faculty in- 
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SUMMER SCHOOL w.?2. 
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Old College Building 


: e was founded September 16, 1873, with the 
The University idea of giving to every person the opportun- 
ity of obtaining a thorough, practical education at an expense within his 
reach. That such an Institution is a necessity may be judged by the fact 
that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than 


that of the previous year. b 

ity to combine work in the regular 
The Summer School. departments with such review 
ls one of the largest in the United | work as they may desire. This is 
States. The Summer _Term will because of the fact that during the 
open May 28th and will continue summer term the regular work of 
twelve weeks. During this term the University is offered the same 
the University will offer an ex- as during the other terms of the 
ceptional list of subjects from year. Many enter for review work 
which students may select their only. Others by attending con- 
work. ‘There will be beginning, secutive summer sessions complete 














intermediate, advanced and ree 
view work in the following 


Departments 
Preparatory, High School, Primary 
Methods, Kindergarten Methods, 
Commerce, Phonography & Ty 
Writing, }ieview for Teachers, Edu- 
tation, Arts and Sciences, Engineer- 
ing, Architecture, Manual Training, 
Agriculture, Expression and Public 
Speaking, Muse, Fine Art, D 

ic Science, macy, Ww, 
Medicine and Dentistry. , 


eachers 
will find an exceptional opportun- 


THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 


@ course of study, while others en- 
ter to take up special subjects. 


Equipment - 
The University is well equipped 
with buildings, apparatus, labora- 
tories, library, etc., for doing the 
highest grade of work. It has lab- 
oratory facilities for accommodat- 
ing 600 students ‘working at one 
time. The Institution is accredited 
by the State Board of Education 
for preparing teachers for all 
grades of certificates. Special op- 
rtunities are offered teachers for 
oing this work under spec 
as instructors. 


Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
Board with Furnished Room, $39 to $51 per 
quarter. Catalog will be mailed free. 





Address REGISTRAR 
46th Year Will Open September 17, 1918 








The Underwood System of 
Visual Instruction 
VISUALIZES THE WORLD FOR THE SCHOOL ROOM 


The Greatest Educational Help of the Century 


The Underwood Visual 
Instruction Material 
Answers .Every Ques- 
tion Like These: 


What is a cashmere and where is 
it made? Sce serial No. 887. 


Where is a gold mine in the heart 
ofacity? Sce serial No. 988. 


In what country is laundry work 
o chief occupation? Sce serial 
No. 981. 


What isa Kufa and where used? 
See serial No. 880. 


Where is the hill of 10,000 ages? 
See serial No. 942. 


What city is termed “ The Pear! 
- in Emeralds? See serial 
No. 857 














Where is the covered street called 
“straight”? See serial No. 857. 


Where is the Temple of the 700 
pagodas? Sce serial No. 910. 


884-[ndia of tomorrow-Handsome School- 
boys of Amritsar, at the Golden Temple. 
Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


We want every teacher to have our explanatory 
pamphlet of the UNDERWOOD SYSTEM and 
particulars of our FREE LECTURE SERVICE to 
schools. Yours for the asking. > 


You are cordially invited to visit our Exhibition Booth No. 108 
at Atlantic City, February 25th to March 2nd. 


Underwood & Underwood, Inc. 
417 Fifth Avenue, [Dept. P.] New York City 
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THE OUTDOOR BOOK 


By ZoE MEYER 


A nature reader for second grade. Published in 
October. Illustrated, 40 cents. ‘ 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


By BLAISDELL and BALL 


A history reader for third grade. Published in 
October. Illustrated, 50 cents. 


THE EASIEST PRIMER 


and the largest, is Wide Awake Junior, the new 
book in the series of Wide Awake Readers. Carefully 
graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary of 200 
words. Price, 30 cents. 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


By Etta AusTIN BLAISDELL and MAry FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


“Story-approach”’ method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 32 cents. 


Write for list of new books 1or the primary grades— 
supplementary readers and dramatic readers. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 








To Restore Vitality 


—the phosphatic elements of which: 
nerves, brain and blood have beer 
deprived, must first be renewec 





Nervous energy, mental power and physical 
vigor depend largely upon the supply of 
phosphatic salts in the bodily cells and 
tissues. When these elements are depleted 
by over-work, mental strain, or protracted 
illness, the vitality.is lowered—the nerve 
and brain force impaired. The phosphatic 
elements must be replaced, in order to re- 
gain health, strength andenergy. For this 
purpose, Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is an 
effective medium, pleasant to take, readily 
assimilated and highly beneficial. It con- 
tains no alecohol—no habit-forming drugs. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


restores the phosphates necessary 
to strength and functional activity 





F46 6-16 























TEACHERS 
Are You Teaching 


AGRICULTURE 


In Your Schools? 


Agriculture is the Big Question of the Day. Many States 
are teaching it; others are preparing to teach it. 


POOR SEED We have pre- 
GREATEST CAUSE OF LOW ported stencils, 32x 
38 inches, covering 

; YIELD OF CORN 14 different sub- 

ae jects, such as Corn, 

ONE SMALL, 8 OZ. EAR Alfalfa, Poultry, 
OF CORN TO EACH HILL Soil, and other in- 


EQUALS 26 8U. PER teresting topics, 


— THE AVERAG _ 
. —sewus. . which make the 


study of agriculture 
simple, practical, 
and interesting 














LIKE THESE TO Esc Hig — AMY child in the 
MEAN 76 BU.PER ACRE Primary grades as 
well as in the upper 


grades in both 
Sake PLANTED or nes 1a town and rural 
: ss Seth nt Comm Ch schools can use 
Sample Stencil of Corn Chart ’ 
Size 32 x 38 inches them. 
Any teacher can have these stencils by merely paying 
the postage. 


Write for particulars. 


International Harvester Company 
of New Jersey (Inc.) 
Agricultural Extension Department 


P. G. HOLDEN, Director 
Harvester Building Chicago 











A NEW BOOK FOR YOUNG TEACHERS 


THE SCIENCE AND THE ART 
OF TEACHING 


By Daniel Wolford La Rue, Ph.D., Depar meni 
of Psychology and Education, State Normal 
School, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


HIS book will be to the young teacheré 

veritable “guide, philosopher and friend.” 

It includes all the phases of psychology which 

should be understood by every teacher. And 

it presents, very clearly, recently established 
scientific facts regarding pedagogy. 


It is broad-minded, modern in spirit, crif 
and fresh jn style, packed full of common-sens 
Apt illustrations and concrete examples. ill 
minate the facts and make them unforgettable 


Inquiries gladly answered. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston A 
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ie 
Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet ! 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. | 
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con- 
rugs. FTER all, we are to some extent the result of our 
A environment. Therefore the one magnificent deed 
iate a Parent-Teacher Club can do is to raise the ideals 
of the district or city as far as it has power to do so. 
i One club, in a wealthy neighborhood, financed the erec- 
ary | tion of an immense evergreen tree at Christmas time in a 
rity | small park in the heart of the city. The club also managed 
im to have a speaker for about every evening during the holi- 
ooklet | day week, and a choir-master to lead the singing. The 
- of im children of this one building were trained to sing some 
Cy MW beautiful old English carols. Besides contributing these 
to the program of one evening, the children went about 
with chaperones and sang in the poorest district of the town. 
Again, several clubs, after spending time in study and 
“HERS(™ money in purchasing the proper plants, beautified the 


RT 


ari men 


various school-grounds with the skill of landscape garden- 
ets. Not content with this, various clubs, especially in the 
factory district, offered prizes for the prettiest back yard, 
some giving the seed, at a price much below cost, to the 
children. Added to this, the clubs waged: active war 
against the fly and its breeding places, namely the open 
gatbage can. 

The councilmen of one city, 
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Straub 


(Book rights reserved) 


The Work in the Community 


even less limit to the sensuous style of pictures used to 
advertise the show. 

Children will devour these with curiosity and, sad to say, 
sometimes with a sort of comprehension, and all the beauti- 
ful lessons the teacher may give that day cannot entirely 
efface the effect. If a club can, by tactful yet forceful 
argument, convince the city of its fearful negligence in 
regard to this one item, it deserves a place in the ranks 
of the benefactors of the land. 

Everyone knows that the great men have become so 
because they worked while their brothers slept. Just so 
the child who becomes a valued citizen is the one who 
makes real use of his idle time. It is up to the parent and 
teacher to decide for the child between an after-school 
music class and membership in the alley gang. It might 
be put like this: 

Playing violin Playing truant 
Blowing horn Smoking cigarettes 
Beating drum Breaking laws 

Often a city music supervisor will be glad to start a class in 
stringed or wind instruments, later coming once a week to 
note their progress. Fre- 
quently, an older boy who 
has had training in music 
will take charge of the class, 
which may meet two or 
three times a week in some 
room or hall of the school 
building where there is a 
piano. Naturally, the music 
will not be wonderful, but 
with practice it can be 
made quite good. Best of 
all, it has a cultural value 
and discovers and develops 
natural powers. 

Indeed, it would pay the 
Parent-Teacher Club to fi- 
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parents less helpful, and soon the dreadful uprooting and 
deliberate despoiling of school-ground shrubbery will be 
4 matter of the past. 

Then, besides the plan to get a regular allotment of 
motion pictures suitable for children, mentioned in a 
previcus article, the live Parent-Teacher Club can work 
for a censorship of the fences and boards where bills are 
poste’. Often in a city where there is little or no limit 
to the class of drama the cheaper theatres run, there is 
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nance the services of a pro- 
fessional musician to conduct 
such a class, if gang leaders can be induced to participate. 
Later, unmolested merchants and quiet-loving citizens 
would no doubt come forward with offers to finance a 
scheme like this because it provides a wholesome means of 
recreation and a directed outlet for the energies of yeuth. 

These are but suggestions. There are so many different 
details of community problems, each distinctive of certain 
districts. So it behooves every Parent-Teacher Club to 
bestir itself and contribute some item to the regeneration 
of its native environment, making it a better place for boys 
and girls to grow up in. 

















Is Yours a Happy School? 


A Superintendent’s Wife 


ginia are always willing to pay a higher wage for a 

singing negro than for a quiet one. They say the 

singing negro does more work, with less tire, then 
the quiet one, and that he has a good influence on all the 
other field hands. He creates an atmosphere in which work 
goes easy. 

It is well-known that an army can march farther, with 
less fatigue, when they march to music. The music helps 
them to keep in step, but that is not all; the mental effect 
is as great as the physical. You notice they never enter a 
battle to the strains of a funeral march, no matter how 
regular the beat of it may be. Stonewall Jackson’s troops 
were noted for their long and rapid marches. This is why 
they were known as “Jackson’s foot cavalry.” Their 
ability to do this lay largely in the fact that they had among 
their number many “singing” white men, and when the 
soldiers began to droop in body and spirit these leaders 
would start up “Baltimore, Ain’t You Happy”; or 
“Lorena”; or “The Bonnie Blue Flag”; and at once their 
spirits rose and they marched on with renewed vigor. 

At one of our summer schools this year a prominent edu- 
cator said, “A good school is a happy school,” and another, 
“Minds like plants can develop only under favorable con- 
ditions; and you can make the school influences so depress- 
ing that the children can’t produce.” Is it a pleasure to 
be in your school—a pleasure to you, a pleasure to the chil- 
dren, a pleasure to the visitor? If your school is not a 
happy place it is not a success. 

Some of the agencies that help create the atmosphere 
of your school are only in part under your control, but none 
are entirely beyond you. If the schoolyard and the ap- 
proach to it are utterly neglected, you can do a great deal 
to improve matters by enlisting the co-operation of the 
pupils and through them some of the parents. And this 
co-operation in itself is invaluable in creating a good school 
spirit. 

If the building is old or neglected there is not very much 
to be done for the outside except to create public sentiment 
for improvements, or a new building. But it is possible 
to make the interior of even an old building so attractive 
that the outside is of minor significance: The room should 
first of all be as clean as you can possibly manage, and then 
made cheerful and attractive by the use of pictures, plants, 
wild berries, birds’ nests, and the hundred other things that 
can be obtained in the country with little expense. 

In order to be happy the children must first be physically 
comfortable. The arrangement of the. windows is beyond 
your control, but by a little thoughtful adjustment of shut- 
ters and shades the light can usually be kept comfortable 
for all eyes. Where there is no ventilating system or ven- 
tilating stove, a few muslin screens (that you and the chil- 
dren can make at slight expense), and a judicious opening of 
windows, especially when the school is not in session, will 

- go far toward keeping the air pure. Where there is a stove 
in the middle of the room, no heat screen, and a school so 
large that some are suffering from heat too near the stove, 
while some are crowded into the corners, too cold to work, 
there should be a vigorous campaign for improvement, if 
only for a galvanized screen around the stove. 

Great care should be given to the seating of pupils, so 
that the seats arfd desks are adapted to their needs. In the 
matter of books and supplies the teacher can only do her 
best to secure and wisely distribute suchas are provided 
by the board; and perhaps she can have some little influ- 
ence in regard to those ordered for next year. 

The light, air, drinking cups are important physical 
features to watch in the school-room. “A large proportion 

‘of the physical troubles of our’ rural schools are directly 
traceable to school conditions, especially diseases of the 

mouth, throat and lungs.” One of our middle-western 
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university men calls our school buildings crime co: triby. 
tors, and this is surely true of many of the out-house:. 

As to the pupils themselves, in the average schoo . ning. 
tenths of them are well-fed, well-disposed, normal children, 
The “problems” are included in the remaining one-tenth 
and these are the ones that really need the teacher. They 
need to be loved, and won, and made happy. Compulsory 
education has brought into the school the unparented child 
— perhaps it has brought to your school the “bound boy,” 
There is, to me, no more pathetic word in our languave thay 
“bound boy”; and if fate has brought such an one to you 
door, give him all the kindness you can — he needs it, and 
all the happiness you can send his way. He may not always 
understand you, especially at first — he has had so little 
experience with kindness and happiness, but never mind: 

It may be that the words I spoke 
To cheer him on his way 


To him were vain, but I myself 
Was braver all that day. 






















There are many different ways of getting work out of 
children. One noble woman who is in the schoolroom, 
often says*to me: 

“T made my youngsters want to write about their work 
for me.” 

If you can get the interest and co-operation of your pupils, 
if you can get them to want to write for you, your task wil 
be only half as hard. 

Children like to be governed and kept busy. A weak 
disciplinarian is seldom popular with her pupils. Boy 
like to rough-house, but they don’t admire the teacher who 
lets them doit. Pupils are happy in a school in which they 
are held up to their best, and inspired to greater effort. 

Biography, poetry, life, and nature can all be made ip- 
spiring; but the most vital influence of the entire schod 
system, the one that outweighs all the others in importance 
and result, is the teacher herself. No matter how desirous 
a teacher may be to subordinate herself, she cannot bk 
in a school a single week, not a single day, without giving 
of her personality. A teacher’s training school has recently 
tried to impress upon its students the importance of leading 
the children to do the talking. To this end they send the 
girls out to their practice work with instructions to tead 
the assigned lesson, the teacher speaking fifty words or les 
during the entire recitation. Suppose two girls teach the 
same lesson using the same fifty words; will they giv 
exactly the same thing to the class? 

The first impression the children get of the new teacheris 
through the eyes — her appearance. It helps little that she 
is pretty if her mouth has a droop and her face a scowl. 4 
cheerful, interesting face is more pleasing than the prettiet 
face that ever entered a school-room with a scowl. Chik 
dren respond so readily to a kind, sunshiny manner that 
they will stoutly maintain that a certain teacher is beautifil 
when we might consider her rather plain. And are the 
not right? 

All the little appointments of your toilet have their effet 
on the children, and on their summing up of you —n0t 
only your dress and the arrangement of your hair, but yo 
shoes (and stockings!) and the care of your hands. Andth 
consciousness that you are carefully and appropriatdy 
dressed will help your own poise too. A teacher going t 
school the first morning of the term, especially if she! 
“the new teacher,” should give as much care to her toilé 
as if she were going to appear before a body of very criti¢ 
men and women. You recall in Daddy-Long-Legs Jue 
says, “You can do amything if you have the right cloth 
on.” 
The children will, perhaps unconsciously, be in‘{uent#l 
by your carriage. Do your shoulders droop, do you stall 
poorly? Or is your head up, your shoulders back, and¢ 
you stand firmly on both feet? 
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When you open your mouth and speak do you have 
“That soft, quiet voice that was part of her capital’’? 
Some people are gifted with low, sweet voices just as some 
are blessed with shapely white hands, or wavy hair. But 
if your hands aren’t artistic, you at least keep them pre- 
sentable and your hair arranged nicely. So with your 
voice. Perhaps it may require constant watching at first, 
but you can learn to use it properly. A young man now 
teaching in a New York City high school abused his voice 
horribly during his first year of school work. A helpful 
superintendent cautioned him repeatedly, but Mr. A. 
would forget, and let his voice get away from him. At last 
he printed T L in large letters on the board opposite, where 
he was sure to see it every time he raised his eyes. T L 
meant “Talk Low.” He has conquered his voice and the 
T L has been erased long ago. 

[ have a neighbor, the mother of three bright, healthy, 
jolly boys. During an intimate acquaintance of eight 
years, I have seen her take her boys through serious illness, 
a baseball accident, two of them through the vicissitudes 
of high school and the heartache of departure for college, 
and never, in all these years have I heard her voice raised 
in anger or excitement. She is by no means a weak woman; 
she presides at her club, she governs (or guides) her family 
with a loving but firm hand — her word goes; and I believe 
the greatest element of her strength lies in that kind and 
gentle voice. You have heard voices, I am sure, that made 
you feel that if you had to hear them often they would 
drive you to do something desperate — voices that at 
once aroused mischief in you. 

Your manner before the children will make a strong 
impression. Do you stand well poised on both feet, or do 
you vacillate from one foot to the other? Do you move 
quietly through the school-room or do you trot nervously 
and aimlessly about, wasting more energy than the day’s 
work ought to cost? One of the first requirements in the 
training of spirited horses is that the trainer keep cool, 
always calm. He can’t control the horse if he can’t control 
himself. Ditto you and the children. 

This control of energy will go far toward that ideal effi- 
ciency which has been defined as “wasteless performace.” 

In the best schools the children do the talking, and the 
work too, even the little manual work like re-arranging pic- 
tures or plants or books; not because the teacher shirks, 
but because she knows that this is best for them. 

A teacher’s opportunity for making her school a happy 
and a telling one, is nowhere greater than on the playground. 
A teacher of ordinary sense and judgment can mingle freely 
with her pupils in hours of play and relaxation without 
losing a particle of her poise in the class-room, or her hold 
on the school. 

The freedom of the playground gives her better oppor- 
tunity to know and understand the children. Here they 
are practically free from restraint and their real natures 
express themselves much more truly than in the circum- 
scribed life indoors. 

By mingling with them in their play she can control and 
prevent that very undemocratic condition that so often 
exists on the playground — domineering and cliquiness. 
If she is on the playground there is little probability that 
Tom will say, “You can’t play in this game; you're too 
slow”; or “Naw, you can’t go with our crowd. Go play 
with the kids.”” She can prevent the strong from domineer- 
ing and she can encourage the weak to participate, and even 
sometimes to lead. What is more pathetic than the lonely 
little fellow who isn’t wanted in amy game! Probably he 
is constantly bossed and repressed at home, and if he isn’t 
given a chance in school, how can he realize himself? The 
teacher’s presence will minimize rough play, wrangling, 
coarse speech and unfairness. She can elevate the tone 
of the whole playground. 

Mr. A. began his work in a one-room school where he had 
ample opportunity to mingle with his pupils; and when he 
had worked his way up to the superintendency of a large 
town he deplored the fact that he so seldom came into direct 
contact with the boys and girls. The few instances when 
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they were “sent to the office” were not the most favorable 
for really getting acquainted. He mingled with them on the 
playground as much as possible. One day, in playing ball, 
he noticed that a certain boy showed natural leadership; 
and also that a few lessons would develop this boy into a 
pitcher for the school team. This boy, Charles, had always 
been one of the school “problems.” His family had a record 
for crime and immorality, and this forceful boy was, very 
naturally, following in their footsteps. Mr. A. made it a 
point to be on the playground and help Charlie with his 
pitching. When they had become friends he made an 
appointment to meet the boy in the office. There Mr. A. 
told Charles that he had noticed his natural force and 
leadership; that he ought to make his influence a power 
for good in the world; that any boy who could learn so much 
about pitching could master his lessons if he would only 
get down tothem in the same way. From that day Charles 
was a changed boy. He took three years’ work in two, and 
graduated with honors. He went through college and has 
begun to do his share of the world’s work. His abundant 
energies are expended for good instead of evil. 

One of the former boys of that school told me last week 
that when they speak of the old days with Mr. A. the thing 
they dwell on is the way he played with them; not how he 
could make them obey, nor that he could take charge of any 
class in the high school at a moment’s notice, but the way 
he won their love and undying loyalty by the way he played 
with them. When this same boy came home after several 
years’ absence, the first person he inquired for, after he 
had seen the members of his own family, was Mr. A. 

Out in a village school the boys had a habit of lingering 
and taking plenty of time to come in after the bell had rung. 
The new teacher noticed this. She had been playing with 
the pupils, but one day she said to them, “I suppose you 
all know that I enjoy coming out and playing, just as much 
as you do. But it takes us so long to come in and get to 
work after the bell has rung, that I’ll be criticised for it; 
some people will say that if I didn’t go out and play, but 
stood in the door and watched, we’d be more prompt. I 
love to go out and play, but if we lose so much time I’ll 
have to give it up and bea policeman at recess. How many 
of you think that if we all tried we could come in and get 
to work more promptly? (Hands went up.) All right. 
I’m going to play for two days more, and if we can learn 
to assemble quickly I needn’t give it up.” There was no 
more loitering. 

Thorough, business-like planning is important. Children 
like to be where things are doing. When the teacher has a 
definite answer in mind to the definite question, “What is 
my work in this class this morning?”’ she is well prepared 
for the day. 

We often feel that that indefinable thing we call personal- 
ity is born with us, like the color of our eyes, so we have no 
responsibility there. Thoughtful people do not agree to 
this. Ina psychology class this past summer the instructor 
used these expressions: “Personality is determined largely 
by the side of our natures we develop.”’ “Whatever char- 
acter you build you have.” ‘What we attend to, we 
become” or “Was ehwig liebst ist ehwig dein.”’ This truth 
is illustrated by that beautiful story, “The Great Stone 
Face.” 

Much depends on the teacher’s attitude toward her work. 
“This is my work. Shall I think of it as my blessing or my 
doom?” 

But in spite of all the courage and heart you put into it, 
there come days when your store of strength and patience 
is gone, and you can scarcely even pretend cheerfulness 
to the end of the day. When the last child has gone you 
drop into a seat “all in,’’ no more strength, no courage, no 
hopefulness. Probably you are dead tired and the air 
is bad, but you don’t realize that. Your mind is full of the 
day’s failure — everywhere. The arithmetic class couldn’t 
see fractions, the note from Mrs. Smith didn’t make the day 
any pleasanter for you, and you feel badly because you lost 
patience with big, slow, good natured Ben. When you 

(Continued on page 200) 
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Talks to Children on Music Appreciation IV 


Max Schoen 


Vocal Forms in Music 


Now that we have studied the different voices, let us next 
learn something about the different types of musical com- 
position that the composer may write for voices. Of these 
we distinguish four kinds: 


1 Song 

Songs may be divided into two general classes: 

a Folk Songs. A Folk Song, as the word itself indi- 
cates, is a song that is popularly known among the people. 
Every nation has its Folk Songs in which the deepest joys 
and sorrows of the people find expression. Under the 
classification of Folk Songs may also be included the 
national and patriotic songs of the different nations. Ina 
Folk Song every stanza of the poem is sung to the same 
tune. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
Songs of Ireland and Scotland. 
National Songs of the Nations. 


& Art Songs. An Art Song is one in which a composer 
gives the verses of a poet a musical setting. A composer 
reads a poem that appeals to him and he proceeds to set 
it to[music. Each stanza of an Art Song has its own 
musical setting to conform to the mood or sentiment of that 
stanza. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
Hark, Hark, the Lark. 
Erl King. 


2 Cantatas 


A Cantata is a story in verse set to music. 
you_have read Longfellow’s “The Wreck of the Hesperus.” 


For example, 


This poem has been set to music and is known as a Cantata, 
A Cantata is written for various combinations of voices, 
Male, Female, or Mixed; but principally for Solo and 
Chorus of Mixed Voices. 


3 Oratorios 

An Oratorio is a sacred Cantata. It is, then, a sacred 
story, usually a subject chosen from the Bible, set to music, 
The Oratorio is the greatest form of choral music, or music 
written for a Chorus. There are some very famous Ora- 
torios, like the “Messiah,” “‘Creation,” “ Elijah.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
In Verdure Clad; from ‘‘The Creation.” 
Hallelujah Chorus; from “The Messiah.” 
How Lovely are the Messengers; from “‘St. Paul.” 


4 Operas. 

The Opera is the greatest of vocal forms. It is a play 
or drama in which the different characters sing their parts 
instead of speaking them. The greatest singers in the 
world are the opera singers and millions of dollars are spent 
every year on this form of musical entertainment. There 
are a great many very famous operas, in German, French, 
Italian, and English. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

Children should be told the stories of some famous 
Operas like Faust, Trovatore, Robin Hood, Aida, 
Tannhauser, with selections from these operas 
for illustrations. These should be played often 
until the children can identify the musical selec. 
tions as to voice, title, and opera. The stories 
of ‘these operas may be used for exercises in oral 
end written English. 
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ThezSweetest Word 


E. ALLEN 


ANT 


et 


All® moderato 


I hear a bluebird singing, 
And I hear a blossom-bell ringing, 
I hear a south wind bringing 

The sweetest, sweetest word. 


Tis spring — all earth is stirred 
To music at the word! 
I hear a bluebird singing, 
And I hear a blossom-bell ringing, 
I hear a south wind bringing 
The sweetest, sweetest word. 


O little birds, all catch it, 


- In your happy carolling match it, 


And round the world despatch it — 
The sweetest, sweetest word. 


*Tis spring —‘all] earth is stirred 
To music at the word! 

O little birds, all catch it, 

In your happy carolling match it, 

And round the world despatch it — 
Thefsweetest, sweetest word. 


FRENCH FoLk SONG 


O little buds, all find it, 

In your rosy garlanding bind it 

And round the round world wind it — 
The sweetest, sweetest word. 


’Tis spring — all earth is stirred 
To music at the word! 

O little buds, all find it, 

In your rosy garlanding bind it, 

And round the round world wind it — 
The sweetest, sweetest word. 


’Tis spring — let’s run to greet it; 

Tis the spring — half way let us meet it; 

Tis spring! Tis spring! — repeat it — 
The sweetest, sweetest word. 


’Tis spring — all earth is stirred 
To music at the word! 
’Tis spring — let’s run to greet it; 
’Tis the spring — half way let us meet it; 
’Tis spring! ”Tis spring — repeat it — 
The sweetest, sweetest word! 
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Literature for Grade I 


Laura F. Kready 


The Fairies — William Alling- 


ham 


Teacher’s Aim 


To teach the poem as literature to the children. 
will involve: 

(1) That children see the pictures the poet portrays to 
the imagination. 

(2) That children feel the emotion expressed in the 

m. 

(3) That children get the truth in the poem, understand 
the thought, see what the poem tells them, get its story if 
there is one. 

(4) That children acquire something of the form of the 
poem, its stanzas, words, its rhythm, or its rhymes. 

(5) That children react to the poem, give a creative 
return in some form of expression natural with the child, 
in conversation, in construction, in inquiry, or in artistic 
expression. 


This 


Pupil’s Aim 

To study the poem as literature with the teacher. This 
will imply that children expect to consider the poem in the 
method suited to a piece of literature: to get (1) its imagi- 
nation; (2) its emotion; (3) its truth; and (4) its form. 


(The “Matter” is given in the larger type, while the smaller is 
used for ‘‘ Method.’’) 


Introduction 


Teacher — Concrete situation. You have often heard 
of the fairies. To-day we are going to study a poem which 
tells you what William Allingham thought about them. 
What would you like him to tell you? I’ll write the ques- 
tions down and then we will see what answer to them the 
poem gives. What are your questions? 

Pupil Who are the fairies? 

What do they look like? 
Where do they come from? 
How do they live? 

What do they eat? 

Where do they live? 

What do they do? 

T. When I ask you questions, please answer them as 
far as possible in the lines of the poem. As I read the 
entire poem think of a real place in the country where this 
might have happened. If you ever saw any lovely, hilly 
spot in the woods like the place the poem tells about, as I 
read the poem think of its happening in that place. 


“The Fairies’ — William Allingham. Stanzas 
1, 2, 3, 5, and 6, fourth being omitted. 


IT. (Teacher reads the entire poem of six stanzas, but 
omits the fourth. At this time children have no copy 
of the poem.) In what kind of a place did this happen? 

P. “Up the airy mountain, 

Down the rushy glen.” 

T. What is an airy mountain? A rushy glen? 

P. An airy mountain is a mountain with sky all about 
it. It was not crowded with woods, but it was open so 
that the breezes could blow. That made it airy. 

A rushy glen was the deep place between the hills where 
the water probably ran and where tall rushes grew. 


(Children have a copy of the poem in their 
hands.) 


The form of stanza here followed is the eight-line, used in the original 
edition, “‘Rhymes for the Young Folk,” by William Allingham. It 
preserves best the unity of the thought. 


STANZA 1 
Up the airy mountain, 
‘Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather! 


T. Let us look now at the first stanza and ‘see what j 
tells about the fairies. ‘ 
P. They were little men. 
They were good. 
They trooped together. 


They ran up the airy mountain and down the rushy 
len. 
; They were in the woody hills where people might 
want to hunt. 
They wore green jackets, red caps, and white 
owl’s feathers. 

T. Story-tellers for many years have dressed the fairig 
in green jackets and red caps. Why do you think they 
chose a white owl’s feathez? 

P. They had on their best clothes. It was not so com 
mon. Only fairies were bright and clever enough to get 
a feather from the white owl, for he flies only in the night 
when fairies are abroad. 

T. What was there in these little men to be afraid of? 

P. I don’t know. They were different from othe 
people. 

T. Yes, we’re usually afraid of what we do not under 
stand. People didn’t know much about these little men. 

P. But what are the fairies really? 

T. I’m afraid nobody knows. They were a little lik 
the elves except that elves lived under the earth. Som 
say that fairies were not real people that ever lived. Som 
say fairies were people who lived in the hills in long hak 
they hollowed out, that they were very small, and live 
like men who lived many, many years ago, before ther 
were any cities, when men had to help themselves to liv 
just as the animals do now. In this stanza what wer 
they doing when they were trooping? 

P. Dancing up the hill and down the glen. 

T. Could anyone récite the first stanza before we lea 
it? 

P (Several children attempt it.) 

STANZA 2 
Down along the rocky shore 
Some make their home, 
They live on crispy pancakes 
Of yellow tide-foam; 
Some in the reeds 
Of the black mountain-lake, 
With frogs for their watch-dogs, 
All night awake. 

T. What does the second stanza tell about fairies? W 
Jane read it? 

P. The home of the fairies. 

T. Did they all live at one place? 

P. No. Some lived, 

“Down along the rocky shore.” 
Some lived, 

“In the reeds of the black Zmountain-!ake.’ 
What did the fairies eat? 
Some ate crispy pancakes of yellow tide-foom. 
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7. Who made them? 

P. I suppose the rocks and the water. The rocks 
stirred them out of the water, the air blew bubbles, and 
the sun made them shiny. 

T. Who took care of the fairies? 

P. The frogs were their watchdogs. 

T. Why were;they good watch-dogs? 


P. They kept awake. all night. They kept saying 
her-c:ug the whole night. 
STANZA 3 
High on the hill-top 
The old King sits; 
He is now so old and gray 
He’s nigh lost his wits. 
With a bridge of white mist 
Columbkill he crosses, 
On his stately journeys, 
From Slieveleague to Rosses; 
Or going up with music 
On cold starry nights, 
To sup with the Queen 
Of the gay Northern Lights. 
T.. Will_Elizabeth read stanza 3? 
What is the subject of it? 
P. The King of the Fairies. 
T. What does it tell about the King? 
P. He sat up ona hill-top.. He was old and gray. 
T. So old he nearly lost his wits. How many wits had 
he? 
" P. I don’t know. I suppose his eyes and his ears. 
, 2. Everybody has five wits, his five senses; seeing, 
hearing, tasting, smelling and touching. You remember 
the poem about the owl: , 
“Alone and warming his. five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits.” 
Columbkill might be what? 
P. A stream. 
; T. It was the name of a glen in Ireland. What did 


the King do? 

P. He crossed the glen on a bridge of white mist when 
he made stately journeys from Slieveleague to Rosses. 

T. What was Slieveleague and Rosses? 

P. I suppose they were the names of the two hills. 

T. Slieveleague was a mountain about five miles south 
of Columbkill.  Rosses was a district on the coast, twenty 
miles north of Columbkill. ‘What else did the King do? 

P. On cold starry nights. he went to take supper with 
the Queen of Northern Lights. 

T. The Northern Lights are those beautiful electric 
flashes you see in the northern sky sometimes on winter 
nights. I suppose he went on the Milky Way. When- 
ever you go to a grand supper ‘you expect music.. What 
might the music have been here? “i 

P, The wind: 

T. What music that you know was it most like? 
_P. The flute. 

STANZA 5 
By the craggy hillside, 
Through the mosses bare, 
They have planted thorn-trees 
For pleasure here and there. § 
Is any man so daring 
As dig them up in spite, 
He shall find their sharpest .thorns 
In his bed at night.” 


haps the nextstanza will tell us. .Will,Dorothy read it? 
P. (Dorothy’ reads.) % 
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7. You haven’t heard yet much that -airies did. Pere 


149 
T. -How do the fairies show they’ve lived here? 
P. “They have planted thorn-trees 
For pleasure here and there.” 
T. . Fairies do lots of things, “just for fun.” What were 


the thorn-trees? 

P. Perhaps rose-trees, or thistles. 

T. Where were they planted? 

P. “By the craggy hillside, 

Through the mosses bare.” 

T. What happened to anyone if he disturbed these? 
Tell the last four lines in your own words. 

P. If anyone was bold enough to dig up the fairy trees 
to hurt the fairies he’d find thorns in his bed at night. 

T. That would be worse than the Princess, in “The 
Princess and the Pea,” not being able to sleep because she 
felt a pea under twenty mattresses. Wiil Roberta read 
the last stanza? 

P. (Roberta reads.) 

T. Does the last stanza seem as if-the fairies were mov- 
ing or keeping still? 

P. They were moving, dancing, trooping. 

T. What was strange about their going, anything 


unusual. 


P. You see them going up and down the glen, but they 
go noiselessly. 
STANZA 6 
Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather!” 


T. . Now that we have finished the poem is there any- 
thing you would like to do to remember it by? I havea 
book, “Rhymes for the Young Folk,” by William Alling- 
ham in which this poem is the first selection, but the poem 
is noc iJluscrated. I'll bring it. You might like to see its 
other pictures. Perhaps I can get a copy of this poem, illus- 
trated by Helen Allingham, published by Messrs. De La Rue 
in 1881.. You would like to see it. 

Look at your questions. The poet has answered them 
all. Buf he has answered them in fun and_not in real 
earnest, hasn’t he? I’m afraid nobody really knows much 
about the. fairies. 

P.. I wish we could make a fairy dance. We could 
wear red caps, green jackets, and white owl’s feathers. 
Maybe Miss A. would help us make them. And Miss 
W. would play some fairy music for us to dance to. 
Some one could recite the first stanza just before the dance, 
There could be a crowd of children with her. 

Wouldn’t it be nice to have two parts to it? A child 
could recite the fifth stanza and then the fairies could dance, 
planting thorn-trees. : 

T. I.think we’d first better learn the poem well so we 
know it. Suppose you do that for to-morrow. Before 
class you mayeach copy stanza 1; then it will be pleasanter 
to work up the dance. Be careful to copy the lines exactly, 
with correct spelling and correct marks. And how would 


you like to spell some of the words on Friday? You might 
select them now, not too many. 
P. Children select: 

fairy tide-foam 
airy pancakes 
mountain watch-dogs 
rushy hill-top 
glen bridge 
trooping starry 
a-hunting music 
green thorn-trees 
jacket craggy 
feather Columbkill 
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Applied '.Paper Cutting VII 


Kate Mann Franklin 


Posters 


the promise of spring, let us*try to hasten the 

warmer season by heralding its approach with 

posters gay, made again from papers. The sub- 
jects chosen are birds, the wind, flowers and Easter time. 
The etters may be of paper, black ink or paint, the paper 
ones fit in better with the fout ensemble of the posters, 
thus using the same medium throughout; I have already 
sugg«sted a lesson in lettering as a point of departure for 
designs of this kind. It is interesting and important for 
children to realize the many ways in which lettering is 
ysed and that always it can be made artistic, even in its 
smpest form. The design and the lettering must combine 
well, the message of the letters be forceful and to the fore. 
Simple letters are better than complicated ones and tell 
their story in a straightforward fashion. The letters 
and patterns must be an entire whole, not separate thoughts; 
weave them together. The. tendency in lettering is to be 
timic about the size and thickness of the letters; make 
them big and bold, perhaps think of them first, the pattern 
scond. Black, gray and tan cover or construction paper 
and white drawing paper is the foundation for the posters 
and, of course, each if mounted on some sort of tinted card- 
board would be more lasting and stable. I should start, 
having the subjects in mind, with a square or rectangle of 
the heavy paper, gray, tan or white; the pattern will be 
designed and pasted on this; think out how this space is to 
be filled; with letters and pattern; space filling is a basic 
principle of design. It is simpler to make the Jarger shapes 
of black, gray, tan or white paper, using bright color for the 
smaller ones. The letters in most cases would be black. 
In pasting, use for the heavier paper glue of some kind, 
and a stick, not a brush; show the children how to put the 
glue away from the edges, gum tragacanth can be used for 
the smaller shapes and lighter papers. When the space 
is well filled with pattern and letters, glue to a black back- 
ground, leaving a margin all around; this again might be 
mounted on cardboard. Using cut paper in a class-room, 
Ihave always collected the finished work and put it under 
some heavy objects until the following day, then given it 
back to the children smoothly pressed. 


Ve the coming of the March winds, Easter and 


Spring Poster, No. 3 


This is a combination of birds, grasses and large letters. 
Choose a tan. piece of paper for the rectangle, have the 
letters, birds and strips black or dark brown, the grasses 
yellow green, the spots on the birds orange red. 


Spring Poster, No.4 


Combine rows of crocuses, two squares with little pat- 
terns and the word Spring for this poster. It might be 
carried out with a white background, black letters and 
strips, bits of black also in the squares, the leaves green 
and the crocuses violet, yellow and blue, as nearly the same 
value as possible. 


The Wind 


A tall wind-mill and The Wind in lettering, the wind-mill, 
the letters and the broad and narrow strips might be black 
the sky blue or orange yellow for sunset, bits of the sky 
color, only darker in the doors and windows. The sails 
may be cut separate for this poster, also; arrange on a 
larger piece of black cover paper as the sky color will prob- 
ably be too flimsy for a background on which to paste. 


March Winds 


A row of sailboats, with sails filled full and the waves 
lapping the sides of the black hulls. March Winds in 
lettering below. This might be a color scheme of black 
and blue, three shades of blue, white sails and blue behind 
the letters. 





Shower and Flower 


Down the little drops patter, 
Making a musical clatter, 
Out of the clouds they throng; 
Freshness of heaven they scatter 
Little dark rootlets among. 
“‘ Coming to visit you, posies! 
Open your heart to us, rosies!” 
That is the raindrops’ song. 


— Lucy Larcom 





Easter Poster, No. 1 


Tall trees, wee rabbits and the word 
Easter combine for the first posters. The 
tabbits, letters and strip dividing them 
might be black, the trees yellow green, the 
sky blue green light, and the curled-up 
tails of the bunnies a pale yellow, the 
lightblue green could come down behind 
the letters in this case, as the background 
would be blue, and the paper probably not 
as heavy as the cover papers; start with a 
large rectangle of black heavy paper, on 
this paste the blue, leaving a margin all 
around. The tall trees could be cut sepa- 
fately, have the children think of tree 
shapes, with the leaves in masses. 


Easier Poster, No. 2 

Flower pots with gay bits of color and 
the word Easter, Jarge and flourishing, for 
the next poster; start with a rectangle 
of giay paper, on this place one of white, 
somewhat smaller, then cut black letters 
and nots, green leaves and bright flowers. 
The background for the flower pots would 











be gray. 


A Blackboard Border made from Prmary Epucatron Pictures 
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Work the Schools May Do 


Helping the Little People 
Over There 
Helen G. Lainhart 


In our Second Grade Room we asked the boys and girls 
to each bring some pieces left from their waists and dresses, 
to make a quilt for the little Belgians across the water. 

They were very eager to do this. We had very many 
pieces brought the first day, and more every day, until 
it became necessary to ask them to stop. 

The pieces will never be missed from their homes. The 
children are very proud of their quilt and happy to be 
doing something for the unfortunate children, who were 
comfortable and happy until this great war destroyed their 
homes and left them suffering for want of warm clothing. 

We cut the blocks the size of a postcard. This can be 
done for a cutting lesson. 

Some of the girls who sew very well were allowed to help 
sew’ them for busy work. 

If each room in every school could send a quilt to the 
suffering people of France and Belgium they would be 
well supplied.: 


How | Taught Food Conser- 


vation in the First Grade 
Ethel Terrell 


For several mornings I talked about food shortage in 
Europe. I told the children what food the Allies must 
have if they are to continue fighting, and how we can sup- 
ply the food they need. Qn cardboards I printed the words 
wheat, meat, sugar, butter and milk. As I spoke each 
oi these words I held the card before the class so that they 
soon learned to recognize each of them. 

My next lesson was a dramatization of the subject. I 
divided my class into two groups, one group representing 
the Allies, and the other group the people of the United 
States. The Allies were divided into three groups. The 
smallest children were the French children, who cannot 
go to school, but must stay at home and roll bandages 
for the soldiers. Five or more little girls were the women 
at home carrying on the work while the men fight. Be- 
hind a long bench were the men:in the trenches fighting. 

On the opposite side of the room were the people of the 
United States engaged in many activities; children happy 
at school, club women busily knitting, farmers, merchants, 
lawyers —in fact, any profession or business the little 
fellows wished to play. All the children played their parts 
until] dinner was announced. Then the Allies cried out: 
“We have no meat! We have no wheat! We have no 
butter! We have no milk! We have no sugar!” And 
with their. arms stretched out they begged: “Give us 
meat! Give us wheat! Give us milk! Give us sugar!” 

When their cry was heard.across the big ocean of desks, 
the people of the United States paused in their meal to 
listen.. Then they answered separately or all together: 
“We will eat more chicken, rabbit and fish, so that we can 
send you beef, pork and mutton. We will eat more rye 
bread and corn bread, so that we can save the wheat 
to send to you. We will use no butter in our cooking 
so that we can send you some. We will waste no milk 
so that we can divide with you. We will eat less candy 
and use less.sugar*in our tea and coffee so that we can send 
you some.” ©. ; 


The children enjoyed the “War Play,” as they called it; © 


and they learned five new words. But, best of all, they 
learned some of the things that the Allies need and how 
they could help supply that need. 


Practical Conservation for All 


Children 


Elizabeth White 
A T this time, when we are all asked for money 


ind 
my 
illy 
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urged to save in every way possible that our : 

and navy may be fed and clothed, we natu 

get tired of the word Conservation. But as t 
ers, is it not our duty to teach Patriotism in a con: 
form? Is there a better way of instilling love and lov 
for the flag than by the way of self sacrifice and cons: 
tion to help one’s country and to win the war? 

It is necessary for all of us to save — and save — 
then save — and to begin now! 

The following story I told to a class of kindergarten 
dren (later to a first grade class) demonstrating with a ; 
filled with sand for sugar-bowl, teaspoon and the familiar 
paper butter dishes for saucers and cups. Mothers told 
me repeatedly of their children bringing home the message 
and insisting that the sugar portion be cut in half. Their 
sacrifice is cheerfully made day afier day and there are 
constant reminders to parents not to use too much sugar 

Will you not try this demonstration? Remember that 
each pound of sugar saved is not a matter of economy for 
the family, but strength for our men at the front. 


A Story 

Father and mother, big brother Jim, sister Mary and 
little Teddy lived in a neat white cottage near the mountain. 
Every night when father came home he brought the news- 
paper and as mother sat with her mending, father read aloud 
to her. One night he read of the soldiers in France who 
had no sugar for their coffee and of little children who were 
hungry and needing food. “It’s pretty tough to think 
of these poor fellows over there fighting for us without 
enough to eat,” said father. Mother said nothing, but she 
was thinking. — 

The next morning at breakfast she told the children about 
the soldiers and their hunger for sugar — and said, ‘‘I have 
a plan. Let us see if we can use less so that our country 
will have more to send across the ocean.” 

She took up a bowl full of sugar and a teaspoon. In 
front of her on the table there were five oatmeal dishes, one 
for each member of the family, and five cups. Holding it so 
each could see, she asked Mary how much sugar she usually 
put on her oatmeal. 

“Oa big spoonful!” said Mary. 

So Mother put a spoonful of sugar into her saucer — one 
in father’s saucer and one for brother and a spoonfu! for 
little Teddy and one for herself. Then she put one spoon- 
ful of sugar into each cup as usual. By this time the chil- 
dren could see the glass sugar bowl was almost empty. 

“Now,” said Mother, “could we save any sugar?” All 
was still. “Don’t you think you could get along with half 
a spoonful on your oatmeal and half a spoonful in your cofice?” 

“That little bit wouldn’t help any,” said Jim. 

“Well, let’s see,” said Mother. So filling the sugar-owl 
she put half a spoonful into each saucer and half a spoonful 
into each cup. When she had finished, instead of an empty 
sugar-bow] she had one half filled. 

“Well! Well!” said Father, “I nevér thought we used 
so much sugar for just one meal. I am ready to meke a 
bargain with you children. If you will use half a spo«nful 
of sugar in your coffee and on your oatmeal I will agr-e to 
go without any in my coffee.” 

“So will I,” said Mother. 

If you could look into that little white cottage this very 
morning, you would see a happy family gladly using @ 
very little sugar knowing they are helping save sugar that 


there may be more for the people in Europe who need it 9 
much more than we do. 
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HERE is one great fault in our educational systems 
to-day, they teach but they do not train; and the 
one faculty without which no other can come to 
fruition is never really trained at all, for we cannot 

yay that imagination is forced to strive against adverse 

iccumstances both at home and in school. . . . 

But to-day the fairy story is discountenanced, or if the 
,ild is beguiled into reading a book purporting to be about 

, certain Jack Frost, a sprightly elf, he speedily discovers 
rat he is really reading a treatise on the action of frost. 

ne child’s magazine absolutely forbids fairy stories, and, 

in all, information, whether given outright or cleverly dis- 
ised, 2S in the Jack Frost story, preponderates. This is 

, work-a-day world and solid information is at a premium. 

So we have “‘ Life in a Lighthouse,” “Careers of Danger and 

Daring,” “How a Big City is Lighted,” “The Children’s 

Room at the Smithsonian,” “ English Public Schools,” “The 
airy Land of Science,” and many more articles and books, 

very informing doubtless, but doubtless also very uninspir- 


ing. 


Imagination is behind all the great things that have been 
gidand donein the world. All the great discoveries, all the 
great reforms, they have all been imagined first. Not a 

has been written, not a sermon preached, not an in- 
vention perfected, but has been first conceived. And yet 
imagination must take a second place to-day and give room 
for the learning of so-called useful things! 

In a list of books for boys and girls in a large public 
library near Boston, the subjects are divided under headings. 
“Poetry” takes up only a part of one page out of a catalogue 
of twenty nine pages; “Fairy Tales and Folk-lore” have 
mother page, while one page and a half is devoted to 
“Inventions and Occupations,” and one page to “Outdoor 
Life.” Of course, some of the books that come under other 
headings, such as “ Famous Old Stories” and “Other Coun- 
tries” are really good literature, but appallingly few. Leav- 
ing out those sections devoted to “ Younger Readers” and 
“For Older Boys and Girls,” that is, taking the middle 
section which is especia!ly adapted for children of the gram- 
mar school age, I find, out of a total of four hundred and 
sven books that the only ones which could be considered 
good literature are Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy,” Defoe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,’”’ Hughes’ “Tom Brown’s School Days,’ 
Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” Mark Twain’s “The Prince 
and the Pauper,’”’ Mary Mapes Dodge’s “Hans Brinker,’ 
Kipling’s “Jungle Book,” Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“Don Quixote”; Hawthorne’s “Wonder Book,” “Tangle- 
wood Tales,” and “Grandfather’s Chair”; “The Iliad” 
and “The Odyssey” (Meyer, Leaf and Butcher’s transla- 
tions); Irving’s “Rip Van Winkle,” and “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow”; Malory’s “King Arthur”; Shake 
spare (The Ben Greet Edition); “Gulliver’s Travels’’; 
and Marryat’s ‘“Masterman Ready” and “Children of 
the New Forest.”’ 

The poetry list is unaccountably inadequate, consisting 
almost entirely of individual poems. The only volumes 
listed are: Longfellow’s “Evangeline” and “Hiawatha,” 
Macaulay’s “Lays of Ancient Rome,” Scott’s “Lady of 
the Lake” and “‘ Marmion,” Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden 
of Verses,” Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King,’” and Whit- 
tier’s ““Snow-bound.” The rest of the list is as follows: 
Matthew Arnold’s “Sohrab and Rustum,” Browning’s 
“The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” Coleridge’s “The Ancient 
Mariner,” Eugene Field’s “Lullaby Land,” Holmes’ 
“Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill Battle,’ Jean 
Ingelow’s ‘High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire,” Long- 
fellow’s “Courtship of Miles Standish,” and Lowell’s 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 


(*From ‘Poetry, , Education,” by Amy Lowell, in The North American 
Review fo: November. Used here by permission.) 
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Imagination and Education’ 


Here, it will be observed, are a number of poems of an 
inferior order — classics indubitably, but not the great 
classics, with the marked exception of “The Ancient 
Mariner,” for Shakespeare is, amusingly enough, listed, not 
under “Poetry,” but under “Famous Old Stories,” as 
though the plays were more important as plots than as 
poems. 

There are also collections of poetry, ten of them, of which 
the best are Henley’s “Lyra Heroica,” Lang’s “Blue 
Poetry Book,” and Lucas’s “ Book of Verses for Children.” 

The fairy tale section is even worse, and how dreary the 
inclusion of the word “Folk-lore” in a catalogue intended 
for the use of children! Certainly, the erudite person who 
made this selection never reads fairy stories for amusement. 
The pseudo-scientific flavor of “folk-lore” has intrigued 
him sadly, else why include Kingsley’s “Greek Heroes” 
under “Fairy Tales,” why entirely exclude Thackeray’s 
“The Rose and the Ring” and George Macdonald’s “ Prin- 
cess and the Goblin” and“ Princess and Curdy,”’ these 
last both better books than “At the Back of the North 
Wind,” by the same author, which has been allowed? 
What is the matter with “Through the Looking Glass,” 
since “Alice in Wonderland” is here, and here without 
the asterisk which tells the child that the library contains 
other books by the same author. Think of growing 
up conversant with only half of Alice! Where are the de- 
lightful fairy tales of Mrs. Molesworth, where are those of 
Perrault, of Lord Brabourne, and why are Andrew Lang’s 
long series of colored fairy books represented by only one, 
and again with no asterisk? Poor little children, at the 
mercy of such elders as this compiling gentleman! 

The list for older boys and girls is somewhat better, and 
here we find ‘Through the Looking Glass,”’ though why it 
should be considered too advanced for younger readers I 
cannot imagine. But the fact that this older section starts 
out with Miss Addams’s “Twenty Years at Hull House”’ is 
eloquent of the attitude of the present day. Alas for imag- 
ination, when the inclusion of such a volume in such a list 
is possible! 

It is true, a child can have any book that the library 
contains by asking for it. But the children who frequent 
the library belong to the poorer classes, and their only 
chance of becoming familiar with books out of school isat the 
Public Library. At home, they are not surrounded with a 
large culture which makes the names of the great writers 
household words to them. How do they know what to ask 
for? A catalogue tells them nothing, and the only shelves 
they have access to until they are eighteen are those con- 
taining the books in the list I have been quoting. And 
this is in a town famous for its educational system! 

The printed outline of work for the English Department 
of one of our high schools begins with the following sen- 
tence: “The primary aim during the first year is to read 
works of standard authors which, while quickening the 
imagination and presenting a strong element of interest, 
shall reinforce the History and the Latin.” Imagination 
in parentheses: that is the attitude of education to-day? 





Peace 


Peace is not an ideal at all; it is a state attendant upon 
the achievement of an ideal. The ideal itself is human 
liberty, justice, and the honorable conduct of an orderly 
and humane society. Given this, a durable peace follows 
naturally as a matter of course. Wé‘thout this, there is no 
peace, but only a rule cf force until liberty and justice 
revolt against it in search of peace. 


— Nicholas Murray Butler 
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Successful Teaching of Spelling 


Eunice Loraine Schofield 
Critic Teacher, Western Illinois State Normal School 


ble for the present day pupils’ poor spelling. If it 

is true that pupils spelled better a decade or miore 

ago, I am inclined to think it may have been due 
to the fact that the teacher of spelling in those days used 
better methods than the to-day teacher uses. 

In the days of the “spelling match” the teacher had a 
motive for working out the best possible methods of teach- 
ing’spelling. She had to “coach” the pupils of her school 
so well that they could spell down the pupils of the neigh- 
boring schools. Naturally she thought out and used better 
and more effective methods than the present day teacher uses. 

I might illustrate by my own experience: When I first 
began teaching, Spelling was one of my “routine” subjects. 
I had’no"especial motive for working out methods of teach- 
ing it||(since it wasn’t considered as important a subject as 
Arithmetic or Reading), until one year I worked under a 
superintendent who required all grades in the city to compete 
in a written and oral contest in spelling. The teacher who 
had sent”my grade to me declared that it was one of those 
“impossible” grades and that neither I, nor anyone else, 
would ever be able to teach the pupils in it to spell. When 
my first}few sets of papers came in with three-fourths of the 
words}missed on all papers, and all of the words missed on 
some,‘I began to realize that I hadn’t any “born spellers.” 
I knew that if the pupils spelled that poorly in the contest, 
I should be considered the poorest teacher of spelling in the 
city, and I immediately began to study “how” to teach 
spelling. Hard study or “method” nearly always brings 
results and it did not fail in this instance. My “impossible” 
grade won first prize in both written and oral contests. 

I learned from this experience that there are both proper 
and improper methods of teaching spelling. I learned too, 
from this, and from years of experience since, that a teacher 
can turn a poor class in spelling into a class of good spellers, 
even excellent spellers, if she uses proper and effective 
methods of teaching spelling. In making suggestions here 
as to how successful teaching of spelling can be accomplished, 
I am not offering any startling, new methods; rather, I 
am offering the old-fashioned methods of teaching thought- 
ful syllable spelling. ‘ 


I The Teacher’s Preparation 


I would suggest, first, that spelling often suffers because 
the teacher doesn’t prepare, or plan, the lesson. She too 
often thinks that spelling is only naming or writing the 
letters of a word in their proper order, instead of realizing 
that it is a more complex thing than a mere memory exercise 
upon letters in a given order. She doesn’t examine the 
words to see how to teach them. Ruskin says, “I tell you 
earnestly you must get into the habit of looking intensely 
at words, assuring yourself of their meaning, syllable by 
syllable, nay, letter by letter,” and I would say this to 
teachers of spelling. A teacher must learn to investigate 
words (search into words) in order that she may know how 
to teach them. She must study her subject matter in order 
that she may: ' 

(a) Recognize orthographic difficulties, and have ways 
and means ready to help the pupil overcome them. Many 
teachers do not see that “whose” is a harder word for 
the pupil to learn to spell than “refreshing.” The length 
of a word does not increase its difficulties. Long words are 
as easily spelled as short ones. Long words which can be 
spelled by sound are much easier to spell than the short 
exceptional word. 31 

(b) The teacher must notice peculiarities of words and be 
ready to call the pupil’s attention to them. The word 
“gnat” will not often be misspelled if the teacher calls at- 
tention to its jarity. Silent letters, as the “s” in 
island, the “t” in “often,” must be called to the pupil’s 


Pr. teaching of spelling is in many cases responsi- 


attention if errors are avoided. Capital letters 1 
noticed if the pupilZwrites proper nouns correctly j 
test. The teacher must also be able to pick out the w 
that puzzle and be ready to give them especial atienti 
for example, such words as “sphere.” 

(c) It is important for the teacher of spelling to a7:/i¢i 
the mistake that the pupil may make in spelling th: 
in other words, know the nature of the mistake « 
usually made. “Great” is usually spelled “grate.” 
teacher knows this, she can teach the pupil the “ea 
if necessary draw a line under the two letters to 
attention to them. 

(d) A teacher of spelling must be skilful in word on 
She must be able to teach the pupil to break up a « 
word, react appropriately to each part, and finally 
the word as a whole. 

(e) She must get the art of calling association inio play, 

In other words, if a teacher is to do successful teaching 
of spelling, she must always be studying out, and watchfy| 
for, ways and means of training the eyes and ears of the 
pupil to the right formation of every word. She must be 
able to see the probable cause of error and be ready with 
a way to prevent its recurrence. 


II The Pupil’s Preparation 


TEACHING THE Pupit How To Stupy 

The teacher of spelling often not only does not teach the 
pupil how to study, but she teaches him bad habits an{ 
wastes his time by giving him too much time to write his 
words, or “study,” as it is sometimes termed. Less tim 
should be given to the pupil to write his words and mor 
time should be given to teaching him how éo learn to spl 
Some teachers assign the list of words, hear the test, and 
do absolutely nothing with teaching the pupil how to study, 
This most important part of the lesson is where. the teacher 
shows her skill as a teacher of spelling. 

I would say that pupils should never be permitted to 
write the list of words before they have been shown hoy 
to study them. [If the pupil is allowed to write the work 
first he is likely to see incorrectly and teach himself wrong. 
The preparation period may be given the five or ten minuts 
before the pupils practice writing the words, or it may k 
given at the end of the period for the next day. 

It is better to have the list of words studied from the black 
board than from a book. If the list of words is on the board 
the teacher can do better preparation work and get bette 
concentration from the pupils. It takes only a few minute 
before school for the teacher to put the words on the board, 
and she will be a more successful teacher of spelling if she 
does it. The list of words should be written on the boar 
in syllables, in a large, well written hand. For our study 
we use visualization, oral and written spelling. 

The teacher should not begin the spelling lesson until 
every pupil’s eyes are on the list of words on the board. 

(1) Motive In almost every instance there should bk 
a motive for studying the words. It may be the words 
were misspelled in Language, thus lowering the pupil’ 
language grades. The list may be words which the pupil 
will have to write in a composition and by learning then 
now he can avoid correction on his paper. 

Conversations about words and talks on their meaning 
and use create interest in words. Stories, anecdote, 
historic incidents concerning words should be suzgestel 
or related. Any connection with the child’s past expet 
ence adds interest. The motive may be no more tha tos 
what long words the pupils can spell, or it may be a typ 
of words they are especially interested in, for exa‘ple,# 
list of baseball words. 

(2) Study of Individual Words 

(a) Pronunciation and Meaning of Words The ‘eache 
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should pronounce the word carefully and distinctly. She 
may ask the class to pronounce or one member to pronounce 
it. A pupil should never try to learn to spell a word he 
can’t pronounce. 

(5). Word Analysis Words should be analyzed and 
familiar phonogramic units and root words picked out. 
Any difficulty, peculiarity, new prefix or suffix should be 
called to the pupils’ attention. Since most children are 
eye-minded, the teacher should re-write the word on the 
board as she talks, giving each syllable and letter its full 
sound value, emphasizing the hard parts, telling where 
pupils generally misspell, and calling attention to irregu- 
larities by underlining. Sometimes the pupil may be asked 
to close his eyes and see the hard part of the word. A pupil 
or the class may then be asked to spell aloud the. whole 
word, hesitating at syllables. 

(c) Practice in Writing the Words After all words have 
been so studied the pupil must have thoughtful practice 
in writing the words. This study should be supervised. 
He could give the test to himself, if necessary, but he should 
be supervised when he studies if good habits are to be es- 
tablished, and bad habits of straying attention, careless- 
ness, and inaccuracy are to be avoided. A child is not 
studying if he writes the words dozens of times. He is 
studying if he writes the words once or twice, looks care- 
fully at syllables, letters if necessary, says them to himself, 
and thinks as he writes. I would never say that, “drill, 
drill, drill is the price to be paid for good spelling,” rather, 
it is “thought, thought, thought.” 


III Testing 


If all a teacher does is to “give out the words”’ she is not 
a teacher of spelling. However, there are some important 
things which might be said about “giving out the words,” 
or the testing. The teacher’s correct and distinct pronun- 
ciation is an aid to correct spelling. I felt that a teacher 
greatly wronged her class one time when she pronounced 
“tennis” as “tennes,” teaching three-fourths of her class 
not how to spell “tennis” but how to misspell it. If a word 
of caution will prevent a pupil from writing a word wrong 
it should be given. The teacher should urge the pupil to 
think before he spells and get into the habit of looking at 
his syllables after he has written, to see that they are correct. 
Often skilful handling of the mechanical things necessary 
in a spelling lessons aids in the success of the class. For our 
regular list spelling I find that three-inch slips cut from 
composition paper are more satisfactory than any other kind. 
Icut old sets of composition papers up for our practice paper 
and we use the clean side. We write all words with ink, 
both practice and test. Care is taken as to form, margin, 
neatness, writing. We do not number words because it 
wastes time. 

Another matter in regard to the test that I would speak 
of is that the teacher’s aspirations in regard to the results 
of the test should be higher. Some teachers seem to think 
that it is the natural and expected thing for only a few mem- 
bers of the class to get the coveted “excellent” in spelling. 
The one hundred per cent should be the daily occurrence and 
the missing of one word the exceptional thing. I read not 
long ago of a teacher’s account of some scheme she had tried, 
and of the results she said, “I had no pupils who missed 
more than fwo or possibly three words.” If such teachers 
would put more time on “method of presentation” and on 
“teaching the pupil how to study” they would find the 
results far better than those which satisfied the above 
mentioned teacher. I often wonder if teachers who permit 
pupils to misspell two or three words daily do not do the 
pupils more harm than good. It may be she is teaching bad 
habits. She, at least, is permitting the pupil to train him- 
self wrong. It may be necessary for a teacher to re-teach a 
class “phonics,” but no class is so poor that it cannot be 
brought up to the daily one hundred percent on words taught. 

If a word should be misspelled, it should be put on the 
board the next day, not necessarily in the list of words. 
The nature of the error should be mentioned, and the pupil 
and room should be retaught to spell the syllable correctly. 
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It is the dreamer and careless pupil who is the poor speller. 
When you have taught close observation and attention you 
will have good spellers. Good spelling is an indication 
of orderly thinking. 


IV - Types of Lessons 

(1) List Spelling The method mentioned, and the old- 
fashioned list spelling so presented, may be designated as 
the regular spelling lesson. It is written spelling and is 
taught two or three daysa week. It is generally paper work, 
but may be board work. 

(2) The Sentence Dictation Lesson We vary list spelling 
once a week by teaching a sentence dictation lesson. For 
this lesson, we prepare for the words as usual, but half size 
paper is given for testing, and the pupil or teacher gives 
short sentences, using the words. The pupils write these 
sentences, underlining words taught in the spelling lesson. 
The words given in a dictation lesson must not be too diffi- 
cult and the sentences should be rather short. Fingers have 
to be skilled in reproducing thought and this requires extra 
effort from the child, hence the sentences must not be in- 
volved, nor words too hard. If a new word, one that hasn’t 
been studied, is met in a sentence the teacher must see that 
it is not misspelled even though the word has to be spelled 
for the child. 

(3) TheOral Lesson An oral lesson is given once a week 
or once in two weeks. All lessons are prepared for as given 
and all lessons are practiced on paper, unless it is a lesson 
where all words are phonetically spelled. We have “room” 
spelling matches and “grade” spelling matches. We do 
not have a pupil take his seat if he should miss his word, but 
the other side is allowed to choose a man from the loser’s 
side. The side that has the most men when the contest is 
over isthe winner. The pupil should pronounce the word 
before and after he spells. He should hesitate at syllables. 

(4) The Review Lesson A review should be of the kind 
and type that the teacher feels is necessary. A general re- 
view should be given once a month, at least. It can be 
either written, or oral, or both. The teacher should keep 
to her ideal of a one hundred per cent spelling class. 

(5) The Exceptional Lesson is as its name indicates. 
Sometimes a list of words, which can be phonetically spelled, 
are given without preparation, to give the pupil confidence. 


V Material, or What Words to Teach 


The material to be used is a very important item. ‘What 
to teach” varies with different grades and different pupils. 
In intermediate grades any word misspelled in the pupil’s 
composition work should be taught. There are no text- 
books that I should care to use exclusively although some 
of the new spelling books, containing also language and 
dictation exercises, are good. 

Words may be taken from different subjects, for example, 
from Arithmetic: the various terms used may be taught, 
“addition, subtraction, integer,” etc. Words may be 
selected from Nature Study: names and parts of flowers and 
trees. Geography gives a large list of words: “island, con- 
tinent, mountain,” besides the names of animals, birds. 
Other branches afford numberless words. At holiday 
seasons, it is good to teach “holiday words” or those per- 
taining to the season. Pupils should be permitted to 
select words from their environment, boys may select “ base- 
ball” words or words pertaining to a football game. Girls 
may select words pertaining to a sewing party, and so on. 
Names of familiar things to eat and wear, articles of furni- 
ture, are interesting and valuable words to teach. All 
words describing different objects or things are suitable 
to teach; for example, all words describing a certain kind 
of day. Sometimes a picture may be selected. The pupils 
like to learn to spell all things and conditions shown in the 
picture. 

A teacher should teach any word of value. The words 
should be.related. A heterogeneous group of orthographic 
difficulties has little value. However, more important 


than anything else is the successful teaching of the word 
you mean to teach, 
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Example of Socialized Recitations in I-A Grade 


Audrey E. Lapham 
Primary Critic, Teachers’ Training School, Springfield, Ill. ant he 


Literature and Reading 


3 E are living in an age in which people realize the 
fact that schools should train for life and every 
lesson should have not only an immediate aim, 
but a future one as well. 

Hence the loosening up of the old “cut and dried” routine 
and the banishing of artificial conditions supplemented by 
the encouragement of the socialized recitations, in which 
a child is urged to use his initiative and to be original. 
He takes an active part instead of a passive one and is held 
responsible not to the teacher only, but to the whole group 
just as he will be held responsible in after life to the com- 
munity in which he will live. 

In the primary grades, reading and literature furnish 
good fields for the development of the socialized recitation 
for a teacher who is just beginning to introduce the new 
idea. 

Following is a concrete example, a presentation of “The 
Three Pigs” story. 

In a fifteen minute literature period, the teacher gathered 
the class into a circle about her and told the story. That 
day the children did nothing with it. 

But the following day they retold the story and discussed 
playing it. The children were urged to take charge of the 
period as far as possible, with the teacher always guiding, 
but keeping herself in the background. 

The chief point in making dramatization interesting 
consists in making sure each character knows what he 
is to say before he is put into the play. 

This teacher had the pupils help decide upon the char- 
acters and “scenery” (simple things as chairs, yardstick, 
erasers, etc.), needed. The question was then asked of 
Dorothy, “What would you say to your little pigs if you 
were mother, Dorothy?” then of Jennie, “How would you 
tell your little pigs to make their own living?” 

The child who gave the best interpretation of the mother’s 
speech was chosen. In a similar way the three little pigs 
were decided upon and the three men who had the straw, 
the wood and the bricks. Then the class chose a wolf who 
could look angry and speak in gruff tones, but could also 
pretend to be pleasant and sweet voiced. 

The children who did not take active part helped by 
suggesting materials for the houses, the apple tree that the 
little pig climbed, and the churn at the fair. 

When everything was in readiness, to make it more im- 
pressive the class went into the auditorium and was the 
audience while the chosen characters gave the play on the 
stage. 

The next step was to take the story in the readers. The 
teacher and pupils looked at the pictures and as the teacher 
read part of the story the children followed, keeping the 
place sentence by sentence, if possible. When they came 
to a repetition, as “No, not by the hair of my chinny, chin, 
chin, I won’t let you in,” the teacher explained to the chil- 
dren that these two lines told what each little pig said to 
the old wolf and all repeated the lines with her whenever 
they came to them as she read. 

Then the children began the story for themselves. Be- 
ginning at the first, they studied a specified amount as the 
first four sentences. If there was a word 2, child could not 
get he stood and asked some one as, “I don’t know number 
four in the second’ sentence, John.” John gave the word 
and was politely thanked. The children have learned 
that only one must speak at a time and are careful to wait 
their turns. The teacher’s only part consisted in placing 
the difficult word on the board for future drill. ° 

As soon as the children had studied the sentences through 
they sat at rest and looked at the teacher so she knew 
when they were ready to read. In this way the waving 


of hands was entirely eliminated. Mary, whom the teacher 
chose, came forward and read the sentences. Then the 
pupils who wished to make criticisms stood, and as Mary 
recognized them they gave their corrections as, “Mary, 
what is the word before pig?” Mary said it was “little.” 
John replied, “You left out “little,” you said, “the pig.” 
“T thank you, John,” Mary answered. 

Once or twice during the lesson the teacher said, “Study 
the next paragraph to yourselves.” When all were ready, 
“Put your fingers in books and close books. Tell me in 
your own words what you found out about the third little 
pig,” or “What did the old wolf do next?” John gave 
the main thought and the teacher replied, “We know what 
that paragraph says, so we won’t read it out loud now. 
You may study the next three sentences down to ‘in.’” 

After the teacher had developed the whole story in this 
manner (it took about four lessons, I think) the children 
read the story as a whole. Each of them was permitted 
to read a larger unit this time, perhaps a whole page, and 
then in addition to offering criticisms and giving assistance 
each chose the one to read next. Although the teacher 
was constantly guiding, her only ostensible part was to give 
occasional criticisms, but only as the children did. 

When the reading of the story was completed, the chil- 
dren had not only gained a vivid idea of this particular 
story, but they had finished this first story in their new 
readers, not fatigued and bored with reading, but curious as 
to the next story and anxious to exhibit and make use of 
their growing power in reading on every possible occasion. 


Nore In our school we make it a rule to do one piece of silent read- 
ing (for thought getting), during every recitation, even though it may 
be only one or two sentences in the lower grades. 

As she developed the lesson the teacher chose the pupils to read (in- 
stead of having the pupils manage this) because the class was unusv- 
ally weak and she wished to be sure the weak pupils got as much as the 
others did. 





A Story Arranged for 


Reproduction 
(Grade II —Second Term) 
Ida M. Rogers 
WHY THE BEAR HAS A SHORT TAIL 
Section I 


One cold winter morning a bear met a sly fOx. Mr. Fox 
was Carrying a string of fine fish. Bruin wished he might 
catch some too. He stopped the fox and inquired about 
them. This pleased the fox, who saw a fine chance to play 
a joke on the poor bear. 


Section II 


The fox said gayly, “You can easily catch some like 
these.” Bruin was delighted. He listened eagerly to the 
fox. The mean creature said, “I would not tell everyone, 
but I will tell you. You are a good friend.” 


Section III 


Then the fox told Bruin to break a hole in the ice. Next 
Bruin was to sit with his tail hanging down into the water. 
“Do not worry when you begin to feel uncomfortable,” 
said the fox. He told Bruin that of course he must expect 
to feel the fish bite! Last of all, he told Bruin to jerk his 
tail out very suddenly. Then the two animals separated. 
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Section IV 


Bruin went to the pond. He pounded on the ice with 
a huge stick. At last he succeeded in making a hole. Then 
he sat with his tail hanging through the hole. He sat long 
and patiently. He was thinking of the fine fish the fox 
had been carrying. 


Section V 


By and by the water began to freeze around his tail. 
Bruin was very uncomfortable. He said to himself, “That 
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is only the fish beginning to bite.” 


He waited hopefully.. 
At Jast he gave a strong jerk. 


Section VI 


He turned to see how many fish he had pulled in! He 
saw no fish! Even his beautiful tail was gone! The end 
was left frozen fast to the ice! He went slowly down the 
road. He growled whenever he thought of the fox — 
and to this day his children all have stumpy tails. 


A Lesson on the Chickadee 


(For a lower grade) 


Gertrude B. 


Goldsimith 


Instructor in Nature Study, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


Aim 
To arouse or deepen a sympathetic interest in the 
chickadee and learn to recognize it. 


Preparation 
Place seeds and crumbs on a shelf sufficiently near the 
schoolroom window to be ébserved from within, 
and fasten a piece of suet to the under side of a 
branch of a nearby tree. 
Give the lesson when the birds are feeding. 


Subject Matter Method 


Song and What is the little bird saying? What is 
calls its name? How does it get its name? 
Have you heard it say anything else? Lis- 
ten as they feed and fly about and hear 
them talking softly to each other. Have 
you ever heard it give a short, sweet call 
of just two tones? (Whistle the call for 
them.) It sings this more in the spring 
than at any other time, and a man who is 
very fond of birds once said that the chicka- 
dee says, “Spring soon,” when it sings like 
that. Do they sing when flying or at rest2 

At what time of the year have you seen 
the chickadee? (Show that it is here all 
the year.) Why do we see it most in 
the winter? 

When they come around in the winter 
are they usually alone or with other chicka- 

‘dees? Do we see as many together in the 
spring and summer? Why not? 

Where have you seen the chickadees 
besides here? 

Were they usually on the small branches 
or the trunk of the trees? Do they keep 
still very long? Do they fly far before 
alighting again? In how many different 
positions have you seen a chickadee on the 

trees? What were they doing? What do 
they find on the trees to eat? (Tell them 
if they have no way of knowing or thinking 
it out.) 

Bill What is the shape of the bill? Its size? 
How would this help them to get their 
food? Do they seem to be very busy or 
are they lazy and idle? Do you think they 
would eat many insect eggs for us? Are 

Use they good friends or not? Would we like 


Permanent 
resident 


Flocking 
habits 


Haunts 


Activities 


Food 


to have them stay in our orchards? What 
can we do to make them want to stay with 
us? 

Look very carefully and tell us what colors 
you see on the little bird. Where is the 
gray? Where is the black? Where is the 
white? 


Colo: 


If the chickadee were way up in 


Flash marks __ the tree what colors do you think you would 
see first? 

Do these little birds seem happy. or sad 
and discotented? Are they very much 
afraid of people? The next time you see 
one out-of-doors whistle his “spring soon” 
song and keep very still and see what he 
will do. Do they like to find out what 
you are doing? 

Can any one tell us where the chickadee 
builds its nest? Of what does it make it? 
Will it build its nest in boxes if we put them 
up for them? How many baby chickadees 
are there in the nest at once? Next spring 
see if you can find out what the babies have 
to eat. 


Disposition 


Nest 


Summary 


How can you tell the chickadee when you see it? How 
can you tell it if you hear it? Where shall we look for them? 
Why do we like to have them? In how many ways may we 
help to keep the chickadee around our homes? 


Reading 


Ch’ geegee-lokh-siss in “ Fowls of the Air and Ways of 
Wood Folks” — Wm. J. Long 

Why the Chickadee Goes Crazy Once a Year in 
“Lives of the Hunted” — Ernest Thompson Seton 

The Chickadee in “In New England Fields and Woods” 
— Rowland E. Robinson 

The Titmouse — Emerson 

Black-capped Chickadee in “Birds Through an Opera 
Glass” — Florence Merriam 





The Game of Kdinesiorts 


The players stand at different piaces which represent 
the cages ina zoo. The visitor walks about the zoo, in- 
specting tke animals and stops at any cage he chooses, say- 
ing, “‘ I wonder what animal (or bird or fish) this is.” Then 
the animal (or bird or fish) must act like some creature of the 
kind the visitor has inquired about, talking about himself 
in some sucn way as this: “I squat; I hop; I jump; I swim; 
I catch flies and eat them. I am green and spotted.” 

“Oh,” says the visitor, “I see it is a frog” (or whatever 
creature has been represented), and he changes places 
with the frog, who becomes the visitor and goes on to an- 
other cage. 

If the visitor fails to guess the name of the creature which 
is being portrayed, he must continue to be the visitor; 
and if any player makes a mistake and acts the part of the 
wrong kind of creature, for instance, an animal when a 
fish or bird has been mentioned, he is out of the game and 
must leave the zoo. . 
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Helps for the Arithmetic Teacher VII 


Marion 


HIS department appears every month. Its purpose 
is to give suggestions in all branches of arithmetic 


teaching. It deals with the formal as well as the 

concrete, with principles as well as with practice 
or method. Teachers are asked to send in questions to be 
answered, or subjects which they would like to have dis- 
cussed, addressing 


Marion D. PAINE 
Care of PRIMARY EDUCATION 
50 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Each month one column or more will be given up to short 
contest letters on specified subjects. PRmMARY EDUCATION 
offers a monthly prize of $2 for the best letter submitted. 
The subject for this month is “One Way in which Experi- 
ence has Helped my Arithmetic Teaching.” 

The prize was won by Frances Loney, London, Ontario. 
Her letter is given below, together with other good ones 
which have been sent in. 

The subject for the April contest is “Three Good Spring 
Problems,” for May it is “Why I Believe or Do Not Be- 
lieve in Teaching Arithmetic to Little Children”; for 
June, “Applying Arithmetic to an -Activity.” 

It is too late now to try for any of these contests, but 
you will be interested to read the letters which teachers 
from all over the country are sending in. Watch for the 
September and October subjects, which will appear in May. 


Experience 

All of us were taught at an early age that “ Experience 
is the best teacher.” And even before we knew the 
proverb, Experience was hard at work giving us some of 
her early lessons. She taught us how to control ourselves, 
how to live in our social group without friction, and many 
other basic truths about living. 

We learned from Experience in another way — from the 
experience oi others. Parents, teachers, and friends united 
to help us over and out of difficulties which they had met 
themselves and feared for us. 

It would be difficult to decide which experience helps 
us most, our own or that of others. We could do with- 
out neither and be developed as we are. Both are inex- 
pressibly valuable, for only through experience can we gain 
and keep the heights won up to now by civilization. 

Every teacher advances professionally by means of this 
dual experience — her own and that of others. She gets 
first the experience of others, during her period of practice 
and training; then when she begins her work, she gains 
chiefly through her own. Let us ask ourselves what are 
some of the lessons which she learns, especially those which 
have a bearing on arithmetic. 

Perhaps the earliest one is that she must revise her vo- 
cabulary. The wordsand terms of speech which she is in the 
habit of using must be modified and simplified to meet the 
limits of young children. She is amazed to see blank looks 
on the faces of her class, as she gives what seems to her 
to be an “easy” direction. Not one knows in the least 
what to do, and she must quickly learn to get down to the 
childish level if she is to succeed. 

Another early lesson is that her aims and intentions are 
not likely to strike an answering note in the minds of her 
class. Before her lopms the bugaboos of courses of study, 
visits from the principal and superintendent, and the 
dreaded comments of the teacher who will succeed to her 
class next year. But none of these appeal at all to the 
children, They may be induced to work through fondness 
for the teacher, and are thus indirectly influenced by her 
motives. But as far as they are concerned, no fear of 
“not passing,” or of a superior’s visit, will awe them to any 
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sustained effort. Their interests are in the present solely, 
Unless they enjoy they will not do. This every teacher 
learns by experience. 

Variety is another thing taught the teacher through ex- 
perience. “How the children did enjoy this drill! We will 
have it every day for a while,” thinks the novice. And she 
hammers away ‘at the exercise until she and the class are 
bored, and the really good drill has become useless. 

“That went splendidly! I will save it for the next dark 
day,” thinks another teacher of more experience, with the 
result that she keeps the exercise always ready for an occa- 
sion and its interest remains undimmed. 

One more great lesson on drill is the need for intense 
work. “Most drills are five-tenths intensity and _five- 
tenths repetition,” once said a professor of pedagogy, 
“‘while they should be nine-tenths intensity and one-tenth 
repetition.” I think he meant to imply by this that if we 
made our drills speedy and of intense interest, the majority 
of the time now spent would be saved. A dragging, droning, 
drill repeated again and again cannot be compared in inter- 
est and true economy with a short, keen one which has a 
snap and a point. Here is one easy way for the inexperi- 
enced teacher to learn efficiency. 

Still another lesson to learn from experience is this: 
When a lesson goes wrong we — the leaders and guides — 
are at fault. The cause may be lack of preparation, or the 
over-strained nerves which seem so hard to hold down in our 
bustling lives, or the fact that we have allowed our minds 
to be lazy and overlook the importance of thinking up some- 
thing new. It may be merely bad temper on our part. It 
may be inefficiency. The fact remains that, whatever the 
cause, the blame is ours and we should not scold and iume, 
but hold ourselves responsible. If “conscience makes 
cowards of us all,” then “teaching makes tyrants of us all”— 
unless we keep close guard on our hearts and-ways. ‘This, 
too, is one of the hard lessons of experience. 


The letters given below tell of other ways in which the 
writers have been helped by experience. 


CONTEST LETTERS 
Arithmetic as an Abstraction 
(Prize Letter) 


One way in which I have grown throughout my teaching 
years, is in the realization that arithmetic is an abstraction. 
My lot has been to teach very elementary’ work — tables, 
sums and subtraction —and probably the teacher needs 
to recognize the mind processes more clearly at this stage 
than later on. However, it seems to me, that the idea 
that the child has to rise above the concrete to the abstract 
needs to be grasped very clearly all through the school 
course. 

Now, it is very easy to say, “ Mary, here are four sticks, 
there are four sticks. Put them together. Four here, 
four there, altogether eight.” Mary grasps the fact that 
four sticks and four sticks put together make eight sticks. 
Mary also obliges one by seeing that four children and four 
children total into eight children. She can go through this 
process ad infinitum — which bit of Latin spells tragedy 
for over-strained teachers’ nerves very often. 

But Mary, whose mind sees first the sticks and then their 
number, is concerned with the material on which sli is 
working. She must see the four sticks and the four sticks 
and then the eight sticks in close proximity, but the idea 
of stickssticksalways withher. Thenotion that the idea four 
hidden in that pile has to be picked up, de-materialized 
and then applied to other bits of matter is very much be- 
yond Mary, and it seems to stay beyond her. 

What is the teacher to do? Now here is where experi- 
ence steps in and here is where the spent years of my life 
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help me. The teachef must apply to Mary that old cure 
which all the teachers this world has ever had have used. 
She must bring to Mary an unflagging patience combined 
with a boundless reserve of expedients — the expedients 
to be used to keep up the interest till Mary’s mind rises 
to the abstract, and the patience to be used to keep the 
process sweet. 

It is a difficult matter to rise to any abstraction. Our 
adult minds find it hard enough to see the great laws that 
govern the cataclysms of history in the world upheaval 
to-day. Just as great a difficulty confronts the childish 
intelligence in the arithmetic lesson, and until the veil lifts 
from each little mind let us remember the Golden Rule and 
apply such an unflagging patience and resourceful enthu- 
siasm as we ourselves need from the greater minds around 
us. 

FRANCES LONEY, 
London, Ontario 


Keenness 


I have learned by experience to realize the value of being 
keen. Clerks in our stores get their work done on time by 
being on the jump, if they get it done at all. A clerk who 
takes his time soon has all the time he wants, because his 
place is taken by those who can use more speed; and the 
result is that even dull ones work themselves up by prac- 
tice to a high degree of skill. 

So I have learned the importance to children of quick 
mental work in arithmetic. Like the clerks with whom they 
trade, they too must learn to see number relations in a flash. 
It is a practical necessity which they can be led to realize. 
And my experience shows me that no one thing is more 
important to child or man than this facility in mental work. 

ANNA R. ASHER, 
New York City 


How to Drill 


I am a teacher of many grades, and the lessons experience 
has taught me have been many too. Two important ones 
are these: 


1 Wit LitTLe CHILDREN 

To use only the simplest problems and examples, such as 
they really do meet. I do not believe in putting in any- 
thing else for drill, For instance, in studying fractions, 
I would not think of teaching +}, or 3%;, or any such odd 
combination, just for practice. I give only such fractions 
as my class is likely to use later on. They study 3 and 3 
and 2 over and over, because halves, thirds, and eighths 
are what they need to know, and I let 203rds and 92nds go 
unknown. 

This means that the time is spent on useful combinations 
and not on useless “stunts,” which no one finds outside of a 
school book; and because there is more time for simple 
work, I believe the children get more accuracy in the simple 
forms, and gain more power to use them. : 


2 WitH OLDER CHILDREN 

To give all necessary drill with abstract work, thus leav- 
ing the Topics (percentage, and so on) for special work and 
so keeping them interesting. I consider it a great mistake 
to drill and drill for practice on these topics, because soon 
the children will grow to dislike them. But I give drill with 
abstract numbers, and use the topics as a sort of review to 
show how the children stand and what power they have 
gained. 

These two ideas have helped me greatly in my arithmetic 
work. 

H. M. Luci, Indiana 


Thorough Preparation 


The greatest lesson I had to learn when a young teacher 
Was to try not to “go over” just so many pages of the text 
in a certain length of time, but to be so thorough in the 
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preparation of the subject that when the assignment was 
given rapid progress would be made. 

I had to learn the lesson that “Haste makes waste” 
as truly in the teaching of arithmetic as in anything else. 

In presenting a new subject try to put yourself in a posi- 
tion to see from the child’s standpoint, make the explana- 
tion so plain that not only the bright child will comprehend 
but also the ones who are not so quick to grasp the “new.” 

It will usually be necessary to present the matter in some 
other way that it may be clear to all. 

Use the blackboard freely to illustrate. Make the ex- 
ample personal by using the names of the pupils; then give 
each one a chance for individual work. If the operation 
be a simple one let each child perform the work at the 
blackboard, talking aloud during each recitation until the 
correct form is so fixed in his mind that he will become in- 
dependent and can thus acquire speed as well as accuracy. 

Lucy May Fry, 
Beatrice, Nebraska 

















A Daisy Wheel 


Make a spinning wheel like the above for drills. Fasten 
the daisy to the long strip of cardboard by means of two 
large button molds, one on each side of the cardboards; a 
piece of wire and two small pearl buttoris to hold the ends 
of the wire. 

The daisy can easily be made by using heavy cardboard 
and looking at the illustrations. In using for combina 
tions, place a number back of the arrow. Hang on a nail 
and let the children spin. 


Qe 
By 
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A Year with the Fables VII 


Grace Norton Whittaker 


The Sheep Biter 


MAN, in passing through a strange country, lost his 
way. It was getting dark. He was cold and hun- 


gry. “I wish I could find a place to stay for the 

night.” said he to himself. “I should like a good 
supper, too, but I can do without that.” Just then he 
saw a small hut not far away. “Ah,” cried he, “here 
is shelter, at least! I will see if anyone lives here.” He 
soon reached the door and knocked. 

“Come in, come in, said a man as he opened the door. 
“T am very glad to see you.” 

“T have lost my way. Can you give me food and shelter 
for the night? I will pay you well.” 

“Indeed I can and I shall ask no better pay than your 
company.” 

“Why do you live in this lonely spot if you are so fond 
of company?” asked the stranger? 

“Oh, Iam a shepherd. I must live with my flock where 
the feed is best. That often takes me far irom men,” was 
the reply. 

“T had hoped you could go with me for a few miles, in 
the morning, to guide me on my way; but, of course, you 
could not leave your sheep,” said the stranger. 

“Yes, I will go with you. My dog can look after the 
sheep nearly as wellasIcan. Come here, Nero, and tell the 
man what a good dog you are.” 

Nero obeyed, but if he said anything it was not in words 
that the man could understand. 

“How fine to have a dog that you can trust with the 
flock when you go away!” cried the stranger. “Should 
you care to sell him?” 

“No, indeed!” rep’ied the shepherd, ““‘money would not 
buy him.” 

Early next morning the stranger started again on his 
journey. The shepherd went with him. Before they 
went, the shepherd said, “Nero, take good care of my sheep. 
Let no harm come to them.” Nero barked and wagged 
his tail in reply. As soon as his master was out of sight the 
dog jumped about in great glee. 

“What a grand time I shall have!” said he. “First I 
will see that these sheep move about. Here, what are 
you doing?” and he nipped first one and then another. The 
sheep were frightened and fled in all directions. Nero 
watched them for a few minutes, then he went back to the 
hut. “I'll not waste my time looking after stupid sheep. 
It is bad enough to have it to do when my master is here. 
Now I will take my ease.” Then he lay down and was 
soon fast asleep. : 

He awoke, late in the day, very hungry. His master 
had left enough for him to eat. He looked at the food. 
“TI don’t like that,” he said. “I know whac I’l] have for 
supper. I'll kill a nice, fat lamb.” 

Away he went. He soon found a fine, young lamb and 
killed it. Afcer eating all that he could, he went back to the 
hut, leaving the flock to take care of itself. 

He was awake very early the next morning and went 
out to get his breakfast. He could not eat all of the Jamb. 
“T will bury the rest,” thought he. Just then he saw his 
master coming. He went to meet him. 

“Do not scold me, dear master,” he cried. “I did the 
best I could. The wolves came down on the flock in the 
ee While I was driving one away another caught a 

mb.” , 

“You are a faithful fellow,’”’ said the shepherd. “I 
shall not scold you. I am‘surprised chat you did not lose 
more of the Jambs. I must go out hunting very soon.” 

Not many days after this the shepherd took his gun 
and started out. “Good-by, my faithful friend,” said he. 
“Take good care of the flock and I will bring back a wolf’s 
skin for your bed.” 





“T always do my best,” answered Nero. “Do not fear, 
I hope you will kill many wolves.” 

As the shepherd was walking along a path by the side 
of a steep hill, he heard a noise above him. He looked up, 
There, on a rock high above him, stood a wolf. The shep- 
herd fired, but missed him. 

“Why do you shoot at me?” called the wolf from behind 
the rock where he had hidden. 

“You are a thief. You steal my lambs, 
shepherd. 

“Who said I stole your lambs?” asked the wolf. 

“You know very well that my good dog, Nero, saw you 
take one.” 

“Ha, ha! That is a joke! Your good Nero! You'd 
better watch him. But I must be going before you try 
to shoot me again.” 

“Why did he ask me to watch Nero?” thought the shep- 
herd. “The honest fellow wouldn’t hurt one of the sheep, 
I’m sorry that I didn’t get the wolf, but it is too late to try 
again. I must go home.” 

Not very long after this the shepherd had to go to the 
city for food. He told Nero that he should be gone thiree 
or four days. When he reached the nearest town he found 
that he could get everything that be needed ther2. “ What 
a hard journey this has saved me!” he cried. “How glad 
Nero will be to see me home so soon. If I hurry I shall 
be chere before dark.” 

When he reached home the firsc thing that he saw was 
Nero eating a supper of lamb. “What have you there?” 
shouted the shepherd angrily. Nero hung his head. He 
did not know what to say at first. 

“Tell me what this means,” said the shepherd. “The 
wolf was right, after all. No wonder he told me to watch 

you.” 

. “T did not kill the lamb,” cried Nero. “The wolf did 
it before I could drive him away. I thought you would 
not care if I tasted the lamb.’”’ The shepherd looked at 
him. He knew the dog was not telling the truth. 

“That is false,” he replied. “You are the one who 
has killed all my lambs. Iam going to hang you.” 

“Oh, do not do it, dear master! I never touched one of 
the lambs before and I never will again. Why not hang 
the wolf? He takes a lamb every chance he gets. He does 
ten times the harm that I do.” 

“That may be, but I have trusted you. I never trusted 
the wolf. You are ten times as great a villain. Come! 
here is the rope,” and he started for the nearest tree with 
the dog. 


”” answered the 


Presentation 

(a) To classes reading readily at sight. 

What is a shepherd? What does he usually keep to 
help him with his work? Are these dogs always trusty? 
What do dogs sometimes do with sheep? We will find 
out what kind of a dog the shepherd of this story had. 

Read silently to find out what the traveler did. Tell 
me what you read. Were you ever lost? Do you know 
of anyone who has been? Read aloud. 

Read silently to learn why the shepherd was living in 
the hut. Why was he living there? Was he glad to see 
the traveler? Why do you think so? Lucy may be the 
shepherd and Carl the traveler. Read aloud. 

Read till you find out how highly the shepherd valued 
his dog. What did the stranger wish the shepherd to do? 
What was said of Nero? Read what the stranger said, 
John. Mary may be the shepherd and Arthur the dog. 


Read aloud. 

Find out how Nero spent most of the day after his 
master’s departure. Tell me. How do you think his 
master would feel if he could see him now? 


Harry. 


Read aloud, 
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Nero has been busy while his master has been gone. 
Read silently till the master returns. Tell me what you 
have read. Read aloud. What do you think Nero will 
say to his master? 

Read till you learn what the master determines to do. 
What is it and why? Anna may read the shepherd’s part 
and Ora may be the dog. Read aloud. 

Read silently till you learn what advice the wolf gives 
the shepherd. Tell what you have read. Mary may read 
the descriptive parts; Sarah, the wolf’s; Jane, the dog’s; 
Harold, the shepherd’s. Do you think the shepherd will 
watch Nero? Why? 

Read till you find what Nero had to say when his master 
came home unexpectedly. Tell how this happened. Read 
aloud. 

Finish the story. Tell me how it ended. Do you think 
that Nero deserved his fate? Why? Why did the shep- 
herd say that he was ten times a greater villain than the 
wolf? Read aloud. 

(6) To classes needing aid with words which are new 
either in form or idea, or in both. 

Use the first paragraph of (a). When we are under 
anything which protects us from the storm we say that we 
are under shelter. (Write word on blackboard.) Find the 
word. Pronounce it. Read silently to find out what the 
traveler did. Tell me what you read. Were you ever lost? 
Do you know anyone who has been? Read aloud. 

Read to learn what the man offered the shepherd. What 
was it? Do you think the man will take it? Read aloud. 

If you were living in such a lonely place you would be 
glad to have some one come to see you. You would be glad 
to have — Yes, compemy. (Write.) Find the word. 
Pronounce. Read to tind why the shepherd was living 
here. Why? Read aloud. 

If the man were lost what do you think he would need 
when he set out again? I think he might want a guide. 
Find the word. Nero did as his master told him, or he 
obeyed his master. Find the word. What is it? Read 
till you learn if Nero said anything to che stranger. What 
did the stranger wish the shepherd to do? What was 
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said of Nero? Read what the stranger said, John. Mary 
may be the shepherd and Arthur the dog. Read aloud. 

Read till you find out how much the shepherd thought of - 
his dog. Tell me. Why did he say this? Read aloud 
by parts. 

Nero teased the sheep for a while. Find the word that 
tells what he did to them. What is it? (Nipped.) Find 
what Nero did as soon as his master was out of sight. 
What did his master tell him? What did he do? Read 
aloud. Read till you Jearn where he spent the night. Tell 
me what he did. Read aloud. 

The shepherd thought that he would take good care of the 
sheep so he called him — No, not trusty, but it means 
about the same. Yes, faithful. (Writes.) Find the word. 
Do you think that the shepherd will punish him? Read 
silently until you find out what he said to him. What did 
he say? Read what he said, James, while John reads what 
Nero said. 

Read till you learn what Nero hoped. Tell me where 
the shepherd went and what Nero saidtohim. Read aloud. 

The shepherd shot at the wolf. Find out if he killed 
him. Did he? How do you know? Read aloud. 

The shepherd told how he knew that the wolf was the 
thief. Find out who told him. Tell me. 

Did the shepherd get the wolf before he went home? 
Read silently to learn. Tell me. Do you think that he will 
watch Nero? Why? Read aloud. 

The shepherd is going away again. Read till you find 
out at what time he will return. Do you think that Nero 
will be glad to see him? Why not? Read aloud. 

Read silently till you learn what the master proposed 
to do with the dog. He knew that what the dog told him 
was not true, that it was— He knew that it was false. 
(Write.) Find the word. Pronounce. What is the shep- 
herd going to do? Read aloud. 

Finish the story. Does the dog ever tell the truth? 
His master called him a villain. (Write.) What does that 
mean? He said he was ten times as great a villain as the 
wolf. What do you think? Why? Read the shepherd’s 


part, Agnes. Read the dog’s part, Anna. 
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Questions 
(Leading to the oral reproduction of the story.) 

Tell how the shepherd happened to have company. Tell 
all you can of what was said. Who remembers more than 
that? Mary may tell. Tell what happened while the 
shepherd was away. What was said upon his return? 
Tell me about the shepherd and the wolf. Tell what hap- 
pened not long after this. What became of Nero? Tell all 
the story. 


Dramatization ~ 

(Written language for third grade.) 

Be sure that the children plan all the stage arrange- 
ments as well as decide upon the number of necessary scenes 
and the language of the players. The teacher must do 
nothing that the children are able to do for themselves. 


CHARACTERS 


SHEPHERD MAN NERO, THE Doc SHEEP 


ScENE I — In the shepherd’s hut 


(Shepherd is seated. Nero lies beside him. A knock 
is heard.) 
Shepherd (opening door) Come in, stranger. I am glad 


to see you. 

Man Iamcold and hungry. I fear that I have lost 
my way. May I stay here to-night? I will pay you well. 

Shepherd Irdeed youmay. Iam fond of company, but 
it is not often that I have any. 

Man Why do you livei n this lonely place? 

Shepherd Yama shepherd and must live where my flock 
can find food. 

Man I'm sorry that you are a shepherd. 

Shepherd Why? 

Man I wanted you to guide me on my way, but I know 
that a shepherd, cannot leave his flock. 

Shepherd Oh,I often leave them for a short time! 
dog can take almost as good care of them as I can. 
- here, Nero. Tell the man what a good dog you are. 
comes.) 

Man 


My 
Come 
(Nero 


He must be a fine dog. Do you wish to sell him? 


Shepherd Oh, no! I should not know what to do with- 
out Nero. 

Man How tired I am! I must start early in the 
morning. 


Shepherd Perhaps we had better go to bed then. You 
may sleep here and I will put my blanket down by tke fire. 


ScENE IT — Outside the hut 
(Nero is burying something and talking to himself.) 


Nero There, master will ret frdtkct. Wht fine naps 
I have had since he has been gone. There was noone tosay, 
“Here, Nero, go look after the sheep.” Best of all was the 
nice, fat lamb I have had toeat. Ah, here comes the master 
now! I didn’t bury that lamb any too soon. I must go to 
meet him. (Goes, looking very sorrowful.) 

Nero The wolves came last night. Before I could drive 
them away one of them caught a lari.b. Do not scold re. 
I did the best I could. 

Shepherd Im sorry to lose tke lamb, but I do not blame 
you. If you had not been watching I should have lost 
many more. I must go out hunting wolves very soon. 


Scene III — Jn the forest 


(Enter Shepherd, walking slowly, hears noise, looks up. 
He sees wolf on a rock above him. Fires.) 


Shepherd (to himself) ‘Too bad that I missed him. 

Wolf (from behind a rock) Why are you shooting at me, 
my frend? 

Shepherd You know why, you thief. Do you think I 
am going to let you steal my lambs? [I'll get you next 
time. 

Wolf How do you know that I stole your lambs? 
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Shepherd You know very well that my good dog, Nero, 
caught you taking one and tried his best to save it. (As 
they talk the shepherd keeps getting closer to the wolf.) 

Wolf Ha,ha,ha! That is a good joke! Your dog told 
you that, did he? You’d better watch him. 

Shepherd Why should I watch him? 

Wolf Never mind now. You're getting too close to 
me. You'll be shooting again and you may not miss again, 
Good-by. (Exit wolf.) 

Shepherd I wonder why he wanted me to watch Nero? 
The honest, old fellow wouldn’t harm one of the sheep, 
I’m sorry I didn’t get the wolf, but it is getting late, 
I must go home. 


ScENE IV — Near the hut 


(Nero at one side of the stage partly hidden by bushes, 
He is eating lamb. Enter shepherd talking to himiself.) 


Shepherd How glad I am that I did not have to stay 
long! Won’t Nero be pleased to see me so soon? (Sees 
Nero eating lamb) What have you there? (Nero hangs 
his head.) 

Shepherd (angrily) Why don’t you answer me? I see 
now why the wolf told me to watch you. 

Nero I did not kill the lamb. The wolf killed it. I 


thought you would not care if I ate just a little of it. I was 
so hungry. 
Shepherd You are a liar as well as a thief. You are 


the one who has been killing my lambs. 
hang you. 

Nero Oh, don’t do it, dear master! 
before and I never will again. Spare me this time. 

Shepherd No. I shall hang you, you wicked dog. 

Nero Why not hang the wolf? He takes all the lambs 
he can get. I took only one. He does ten times the harm 
that I do. 

Shepherd That may be true, but I have trusted you. 
I never trusted the wolf. You are ten times as great a 
villain. Come, here isarope. We will go to the nearest 
tree. (Exit Shepherd, leading dog.) 


Spelling — (Third Grade) 

List SELECTED FROM THE DRAMA (a) Guide, knock, 
shepherd, hungry, early, buried, caught, lose, watching, 
friend, pleased, answer, villzin, trusted. 

(6) Lamb, lambs, wolf, wolves, thief, thieves. 

(c) Tr, I’ve, von’t, you’re, you’ll, didn’t, wouldn’t. 

MetHops (a) Witch while write this word. (Writes 
“guide.””) What is tte word? See if you can tell me why 
it is sorm-etin.es nisspelled? Yes, the “u’’ is silent. Look 
at the word carefully and get a picture of it, then you will 
see the “u’’ standing by the “g.”” What other difficulty? 
Silent “e’’? I believe we will all think of that after the 


I am going to 


I never killed one 


long “i.”” Spel] aloud as you look at the word. Turn. 
Look at your picture of the word. Spell it. Look again 
while I write it. Take your pens. Write. Look at the 


word on the board. Compare with your word. Is yours 
right? Write the word again. Study it for one minute 
in the way that helps you most. (The other words of 
this list may be studied in the same way, i. e., point out all 
difficulties first, then use eye, ear and muscle. Children 
wil] soon learn how to study the spelling lesson, but it 
is well to do the work, or at least a part of it, in class occa- 
sionally “lest we forget.” 

(b) Lamb may be studied as suggested in (a). If we 
wish to speak of more than one lamb what do we 
say? How do we write the word? What change have we 
made? Wolf studied as in (a). If there is more than one 
wolf what word do we use? Look at the word as I write it. 
How has this word changed? (Study “thief.”) Make 
this mean more than one. Write the word. What change 
in th’s word? What is the last letter in “thief? ? In 
“wolf’’? How changed to mean more than one? 

(c) The wolf said “I’m going.” (Wnite quotation on 
the board.) Spell I’m. Why is the ’ used? What is 
mitted? Study other contractions in the same way. 
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Making a Game of Geography 


Madge Anderson 


The Ticket Game 
This game is played with cards or slips of paper, for 
tickets. The ticket-seller stands at the end of a train of 
chairs with a package of tickets. The passengers in turn 
approach him and say, “I should like to see a very tall 
building” (or a beautiful mountain, or any other wonderful 
thing that may occur to him). The ticket-seller must 
give the name of the town in which the wonder named is 
located, saying, “All aboard for New York!” (or Tacoma, 
or whatever the name of the place may be). 
If he answers correctly he may change places with the 
nger, who must become ticket-seller and must give 
aticket to the former ticket-seller for answering the ques- 
tion. But if the ticket-seller fails to give the name of the 
correct place, the passenger must say, “Then give me a 
ticket to New York,” or whatever the correct station may 
be, and the ticket-seller must give him a ticket. When 
everyone has been ticket-seller, the player who has won 
the most tickets wins the game. 


The Birthday Game 

Pretend that one player is giving a birthday party 
to which all the rest of the players are invited. As each 
player in turn comes to the party he must bring something 
with him as a birthday gift. After the guest has greeted 
the host he says, “Here is a present I brought you,” pre- 
tending to hand him the gift. “It is a box of candy” (ora 
cap, or a book or anything he wishes to say). Then the 
host says, “Oh, thank you! Where did it come from?” 
and the guest must tell where the present originally came 
fom. Then the host asks a second question, such as 
“How was it made?”’ or “ How did it get here?” The guest 
must answer correctly any two sensible questions that the 
host may ask about the present. If he fails to answer cor- 
rectly the host’s two questions, he must return to his seat. 
But if he gives the right answers to both questions, he may 
take the place of the host, who becomes an invited guest 
and waits for his turn to bring a present to the new host. 


Three Questions 
One child leaves the room and the others agree upon the 
tame of some country, state, or city, as, for instance, Hol- 
nd. When the absent player returns, he asks any one 
of the children the question, “Which way is it?” and the 
child addressed must answer, “North,” “South,” “East,” 
“West,” as the case may be. Then the returned player 
asks another child, “How do you get there?” and the 
player questioned must answer, “By boat,” “By train,” 
“By sledge,” By caravan,” or whatever the correct answer 
may be. Next the inquirer asks a third player, “What do 
folks do there?” and the third player addressed must tell 
sme characteristic occupation or pastime of the dwellers 
in the place, as in the case of Holland, he may say, “Skat- 
ing,” or “Growing flowers.” The inquirer now may have 
guesses as to the name of the place. He asks one 
player whether or not his guess is correct and if it is not, 
player questioned must tell why it is not correct by 
mentioning some fact about the place agreed upon which 
Snot true about the place that has just been guessed. For 
Mstance, if the inquirer has asked, “Is it Sweden?” the 


player asked may say, “No, because there are no wind- 
mills there.” Then the inquirer makes another guess, ad- 
dressed to another player. If he does not guess the name 
of the place in three guesses, he must leave the room again 
and try to guess the name of another place. But if he gives 
the correct answer in three guesses or less, the player whose 
answer to his question told him the name of the place, must 
leave the room and be the next inquirer. 


The Peddler 


Harriette Wilbur 


(A boy may sing this alone, and act out the song, by carrying a 
pack with some of the things mentioned in the song, and a bell that 
he rings as he walks up and down the aisles or the platform.) 
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sure you can’t re-fuse (ding-dong), A-mong my stock to choose. 
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I’ve spools of thread a-plenty 
(Sing hey, ding-dong, sing hey, ding-dong), 
And needles, five-and-twenty 


In packages so new (ding-dong), 
And pins in papers, too. 














I’ve cloth for making dresses 

(Sing hey, ding-dong, sing hey, ding-dong), 
And hairpins for your tresses, 
A-hatpin for your hat (ding-dong), 

And notions such as that. 


Here’s ribbons, tapes and laces 
(Sing hey, ding-dong, sing hey, ding-dong), 
And bows for pretty faces, 
, All in a lovely heap (ding-dong), 
At prices very cheap. 
Now here’s a nice bright thimble, 
(Sing hey, ding-dong, sing hey, ding-dong) 
For fingers deft and nimble, 
Come, maidens, down the street (ding-dong), 
The peddler’s pack to greet. 
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Using the Sand-Table Effectively 


Vill 


Jessie Wakeman and Alle MacLoughlin 


A Bit of the Green Isle 


HE study of textiles is an absorbing one, and one, 
too, that has untold possibilities, if you do enough 
planning beforehand. 

It may form the basis of tw o-thirds of the busy 
work in the first grade or of the beginning of the manual 
training work in the second grade, and there is a variety 
of work made possible by it that appeals especially to 
a teacher when making her first rough estimate of what 
she intends to do during the school year. The sand-table 
in March deals particularly with this month and the study 
of linens, but this preceded by much else. In the study 
of cottons it is possible to get collections — most inter- 
esting ones — showing the seed, the seed bolls, the cotton 
bolls, the cotton before and after taking to the mills, the 
cotton-seed meal and the fina] husks of the seeds that are 
used for fertilizer. 

These collections are to be obtained from the Bureau 
of Agriculture at Washington or at the state agricultural 
colleges. 

It is intensely interesting to children to wind, even with 
their fingers, the cotton into thread. 

When you reach the study of wool, it is not at all hard 
in our smaller towns, to make your own chart showing 
the raw wool, wool carded, yarns, cloths, etc. In the 
largest cities the department stores have departments 
where it is a feature to show the processes of weaving and 
kindred stages in the interest of textiles and from these 
stores 30 many ideas may be gained that will carry you 
into the realm of dyes, Persian rugs and other fascinating 
by-ways. 

It is during the study of wools that children may best 
be taught weaving and for this reason it is well to start the 
study of textiles with wool. The supply houses furnish 
looms for weaving Tam-o’-Shanter’s, hammocks, and rugs, 
and these show plainly the technique of weaving. 

When you reach the talks on linen it is time for the use 
of the sand-table in the accompanying picture which shows 
a wee bit of old IreJand, and this held over until March 
to celebrate St. Patrick’s Day, which is always more or less 
observed with a sprig of green wherever we go in this 
country. 

In our part of Michigan it is not impossible to find an 
old flax wheel with the spinning-wheel, too, and a winder 
for yarns, and these wheels may be compared, while the 
bleaching of linen is told about and the wonderful bleach- 
ing yards of Ireland where the sun does the work so much 
better than anything else can. 

Here are the old Irish grandmother with her hand-woven 


linens and the linen chest of Colleen Bawn saved from the 
time she was a wee girleen against her own wedding-day. 

In the picture you see the little cabin made of pasteboard 
first and covered with a mixture of two parts salt, one part 
flour and enough water to make a paste, while to give the 
suggestion of age, some black water color was dropped 
into the water before mixing. 

The roof is thatched with raffia cut into strips long enough 
to reach across the whole roof and caught down at intervals 
with another piece of raffia, on a pasteboard foundation. 

The chimney was of the same as the house, the windows 
covered with thin tissue paper, the door of brownish colored 
pasteboard cut in halves like the doors of all Irish cabins, 
and over which the inmates are wont to lounge and dis- 
— on the topics of the day with their passing neigh- 

ors. 

Note the fence of gray construction paper with the stones 
left gray and the interstices filled in with black crayon; 
the grass, sawdust colored green with diamond dyes; the 
well made from the inside of a spool of floss and colored 
like the fence, with a raffia rope; the old cat leaning against 
the fence, also made of gray paper; the old brown jug 
in which to carry water to the peat bog where “himself is 
working the day”; the bit of porkers in the tiny field to 
the left; and the strips of linen bleaching in the field to the 
right, on the grass in the clothes yard where the grass is 
always kept green and nary a creature is allowed to go; 
the little path of white sand leading from the cottage door to 
the gate, out into the road and away to market whither the 
little old woman has already started on the way, the sweet- 
brier that hangs in a tangle over the old stone wall or grows 
up through the pile of stones; and finally, the long country 

(Continued on page 193) 
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Schoolroom Decorations 


Johanna Holm 
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(All rights reserved) 


During the latter part of February and first part of March, 
the occupations upon which we are dependent were studied 
and illustrated in silhouette. First the miner upon whom 
we are dependent for coal, the blacksmith, the milkman, 
the farmer, woodman, mason, the shoemaker, painter, 
mail-carrier, fireman and motorman were studied. These 
were cut out of black coated paper and mounted to form a 


The Three Wishes 





poster for room decoration and also a book for each child. 
Later in the month, the wind and the sun and the work 
of nature formed the basis of the morning talks. The 
story of “The Wind and the Sun,” was told, and illustrated 
in the form of a poster. What the wind does was illus- 
trated on the sand-table and completed the language work 
for this month. 


An Irish Fairy Story 


Alle MacLoughlin 


(All rights reserved) 


Once upon a time, and a very good time it was, when 
fairies used to live in the chimney corner, there was a little 
old man and a little old woman. They had a snug little 
cottage on the edge of a bog, a big pile of peat to keep them 
warm on cold wintry nights and even a wee tat pig in the 
pen and the cow in the barn, and still they were not happy. 
They were always wishing for something move. 

They wished that the cot were larger and the pile of peat 
higher and the pig fatter and the cow would give more milk. 

One night when they were sitting in front of the fireplace 
with nothing to do but to rest themselves, they began to 
wish for fairies. 

“Ah,” said the old lady, “how happy we would be if 
there were only fairies to give us whatever we wished for!” 

“Yes,” said the old man, “how happy we would be if 
there were only fairies!’ 

“But there are fairies,” said a shrill little voice. 
fairy. What do you wish?” 

The little old man and the little old woman looked at each 
other, startled, to see whence the voice had come. 

“Here I am,” said the voice again; and there on the 
shiny andiron stood a tiny bit of an old lady. 

She had a bright satin petticoat, red as the fire, anda long 
green cape that reached to her high-heeled shoes; she had a 
tall pointed crown hat on her gray curls; and she leaned 
on a cane. 

“Yes,” she said, “T am a fairy and I live in your chimney 
corner and I’m tired, of hearing you wish for the things 
that you haven’t. I have come to give you three wishes — 
only three and no more. See that you use «hem well” — 
and she disappeared. The little old woman and the little 
old man looked at each other in blank amazement. 

“Did you hear that?” said one. 

“Did you hear that?”’ said the other. 
“What shall we wish?” said both together. 


“Ima 


Well, they thought and they thought; they talked and 
they talked; they pondered and they pondered until it 
grew toward tea-time and they grew hungry. 

At last said the old man to his wife, “Why don’t you get 
our supper?” But the wife was too busy thinking about 
the three wishes. 

“T’m hungry,” said the old man. “Why don’t you get 
our supper?” But still the little old wife was thinking of 
the three wishes. 

“O deary me, deary me!” said the old man. “I’m 
hungry. I wish I had a piece of bologna sausage for my 
supper to-night.” 

No sooner said than done — quick as a flash — a great 
piece of bologna sausage lay in his Jap and both he and his 
wife started and stared with open eyes as they heard it flap 
when it struck his knees. 

Then the angry old woman turned on him witha “cross 
patch face” as she realized what had happened. 

“Now see what you’ve done,” she cried at him, “‘ you’ve 
wasted one of our wishes! I wish it were on the end of your 
nose!” 

Again no sooner said than done! Quick as a flash the 
bologna jumped to the end of the old husband’s nose and 
fastened itself there. 

“Ah, laws-a-me and lack-a-day!” said the frightened old 
man. “Now see what you have done. You have wasted 
another of our wishes” —and he commenced pulling off 
the sausage. But pull as he would or cut off as much as 
they pleased, the sausage always grew again. 

“O deary me! O deary me!” at last spoke up the old 
man, “I wish this sausage was off the end of my nose 
No sooner said than done — quick as a flash the sau sage 
disappeared and there sat the little old man and the little 
old woman in front of their fireplace, no richer than be‘ore 
the fairy had appeared. 
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March Blackboard Border 


Ruth Ash 


The flower-pots are cut from light brown construction paper. The tulips are colored with 
crayola or painted. Paste the stems behind the pots, and mount about twenty-four inches apart. 
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Games 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


March when indoor game periods or recesses are 

necessary because of weather conditions. ; 

These games have been arranged with that 

thought in view, although they have been used out-of- 

doors, also. They especially emphasize quick activity, 
also good opportunities for team work. 


Ts are usually many days during the month of 





Did you ever know of a child who did not delight to make 
soap bubbles? Just soap and water may be used, but if 
possible prepare a solution as follows. Thoroughly dissolve 
two or three ounces of castile soap in a quart bottle of 
water. When the soap is dissolved, add a teaspoonful 
of sugar and four tablespoonfuls of glycerine. After 
shaking vigorously, strain the solution, and then use it 
for the bubble-blowing. 

There are several arrangements of wires, etc., for sale 
for bubble blowing, but for general] use the ordinary penny 
clay papes are very satisfactory. See illustration. . 

When it is cold, bubbles can be easily frozen. Blow a 
bubble, then carefully carry it to the door or put it out of 
an open window. The bubble will freeze, but will retain 
its shape, forming beautiful crystal,. Choosega clear, 
cold day when there is little wind. 

For the following games make six or more bean bags, one 
or more of each of the standard colors. 


Bean Bag Pass 


The children stand in two straight lines facing each other. 
Have one bean bag for each line. At a given signal, the 
child at the head passes it from one hand to the other, and 
then to the next child, who does the same. The bag must 
pass through both hands of each child, and the line finish- 
ing first wins. : 


Grab Bag 


First divide the players into two even groups. Place a 
bean bag on top of an inverted waste basket which is 
placed half-way between the two groups or rows of ch‘ldren. 
At a given signal the first child from each side runs toward 
the basket. The one who can first grab the bean bag 
rushes either to his seat or to his place in his row before 
the other child can catch him, if possible. If he is caught 
he must go over to the other side or group. The side 
having the most children, after each child has had a turn 
at grabbing, wins the game. 


Bean Bag Race 


Place a bean bag on the front desk of every other row. 
At a signal the children having the bean bags rise at the 


right, run around their rows, and drop the bean bags on the 
desk of the pupils in the second seats. They run in tum 
and so on down the row. The last child in each row runs 
around his seat and then places the bag in a basket or 
box at the front of the room. The first child to do this 
wins for his division. 

BB Then place the bean bags on the front desks of the rows 
where they were not placed before. In this way cach 
child has a chance to run in the race. 


Hiding the Bean Bag 


Use one or more bean bags, as desired. Divide the chil 

dren into two groups, then each group chooses two children 
to pass out of the room. The children in the room hide 
the bags, and at a signal the four children come back and 
hunt for the bean bags. The side finding the most bags 
wins the game. 
+ A simple game for very little children is as follows. All 
the children, except one, pass out into the dressing-room 
or hallway. That one child hides one bean bag, and then 
calls the children back. The child who first finds the 
bean bag wins, and may hide it for the next game. 


Bean Bag Toss 


Divide the class into two groups. Place two waste- 
baskets an equal distance from each group. One child 
from each group stands a certain distance away and tries 
to toss the bean bag into the basket. The children take 
turns until all have had achance. Keep a record oi each 
successful toss, and the side which has the largest number 
wins the game. 








Class in Bean Bag 


The children stand side by side in a line. 
is chosen to be the teacher. 
certain distance away from it. Then she tosses the bag 
to the child who stands at the head of the line. (See illus- 
tration.) This child catches it, and tosses it back to the 


One child 
She faces the class, standing a 


teacher, and so on down the line. If a child misses it, he 
must go to the foot of the class. Or if the teacher misses it, 
she must do the same, and the child at the head of the !ine 
then becomes the teacher. The child who remains at ‘he 
head after passing the bean bag down the lines a given 
number of times is the winner. 


Center Bean Bag 


The children form a circle with one child in the center. 
The child throws the bean bag to some one in the circle, 
and then runs outside and around the circle. The one 
catching the bean bag must place the bag in the center, 
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and then try to catch the child who threw the bag. If the 
child throwing the bag can run around the circle and get 
back to touch the bag in the center before being tagged he 
can take his place in the circle while the tagger becomes 
the center and throws the bag. If the child throwing the 
bag.is caught, he has to throw the bag a second time. 


Batting the Bean Bag 


The children form a circle again with one child in the 
center. The player in center tosses the bean bag to some 
child in the circle, who, instead of catching it and tossing 
it back, tries to bat it back to the center again. If he fails 
to do this and allows the bean bag to drop, he must change 
places,with the player in the center. If he succeeds in 
batting the bag back, the player in the center must try 
again. 4 


This next group of games may be used either in the 
schoolroom or playground, but are especially good in large 
open, spaces. 

Run, Sheep, Run 


All of the children- except one are the sheep. They 
gather in a corner or by the.steps, near a tree.or in a circle, 
either imaginary or drawn with crayon. ‘One child is 
chosen to be the wolf. The sheep blind their eyes and 
count aloud to twenty-five or any specified numbei. Dur- 
ing the counting the wolf hides, at the end of the counting 
the sheep start to look for the wolf. The first sheep to 
find the wolf calls out loudly, “Run, sheep, run.” Then 
the sheep all run for their goal, pursued by the wolf. 

If a sheep is tagged by the wolf before reaching the goal, 
he becomes a wolf and joins him in hiding and tagging. 
The wolves hide together or separately. The game may 
be,continued until all the sheep become wolves. 


Sheep and Wolf 


Divide the playground or open space into three parts by 
means of two lines. The children stand in one of the outer 
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sections and represent the sheep in the pasture. One 
child is chosen to be the wolf. He remains in the middle 
section between the two lines, and he must not cross over 
either of them. 

As the sheep try to pass over the middle section to the 
other outer section the wolf tries to catch them. When a 
child is caught he becomes a wolf, too, The sheep con- 
tinue to pass from one pasture to catch them until all are 
caught. 


The Wolf and the Farmer 


The children form a circle. 

One child is chosen for the farmer and one for the wolf. 
The farmer chases the wolf, who starts from the center 
of the circle. He runs in and out between the children 
and the farmer must follow in exactly the same path. 
When the wolf is caught, another farmer and wolf maybe 
chosen, and the game repeated. 





Game of the Months 


Mary V. Monaghan 


When the pupils of my third grade know how to spell 
the months I frequently play this game with them to fix 
the order of the months in their minds. 

I place on each pupil’s desk a slip of paper containing 
a number of one of the months. Then I call for individual 
pupils to stand, call his number and spell the month it 
stands for. For instance, John is called and holds number 
six. John says: “6 — J-u-n-e.” If a pupil spells the 
wrong month for the number he holds he has to stand in 
the box —a selected spot in the room. Some one holding 
the same number as the one who failed is then called to spell. 
As each pupil spells correctly he passes in his slip andjthen 
the ones in the box are given another chance to pass in, their 
slips. 
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" ETER PAN” holds a very warm corner in the 
hea. :s of the children of Great Britain. But the 
wonderful doings of Fairies and Pirates and Red 
Indians appeal to the children of every land 

and the charm of Peter — who refused to grow up — is 

irresistible to both young and old. 

The description of the nursery —that large, bright, 
sunny room with its big window and frieze of animals on the 
wall — charmed the little children who made the first 
model. They came from homes where nurseries are un- 
known and bedrooms are small or cramped. It is no 
wonder then that the thought of this lovely room inspired 
them with a desire to visualize it on the sand-table. 

The second model was made by a different class and the 
thought of Wendy’s house in the wood, “‘the littlest ever 
seen,” inspired their efforts. As our little town children 
wove the twigs into walls, they often said, “ Wouldn’t it 














Twigs were woven into walls 


be nice to make a little house in a wood, just big enough 
to sit in?” 

Then the humor of turning a tall hat into a chimney 
and making a knocker out of a sole never failed to tickle their 
fancy. 

When the house was completed and Wendy and the 
children were inside, what fun it was to plant the wood and 
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Patterns for the tall hat which made the chimney 


Peter Pan Goes to School 


An English Teacher 


make the Indians! But it was nicest of all to think of 
the children in the little house seated round Wendy, listen 
ing to the old fairy tales that she told them in the evenings, 


Lesson I — The Nursery 


Educational handwork lessons used in the Sand-table 
Model are: 


Coloring. 

Free Paper Cutting. 
Picture Making. 

Paper Modeling. 

Clay Modeling (toys). 
Needlework and Knitting. 


Our Whe 


“Children, it is our turn to have the sand-table nest 
week. What shall we make this time?” were the words 
the children heard one day and at once many suggestions 
were forthcoming. 

After weighing the pros and cons of various ideas, it was 
settled that it should be about “Peter Pan.” This me 
with entire satisfaction, as this was the story the class were 
hearing and, needless to say, thoroughly enjoying. What 
child, grown up or otherwise, can resist the fascination 
of the “little boy who wouldn’t grow up,” together with 
such entrancing things as Pirates, Red Indians, Mermaids, 
and Underground Homes, etc.? 

It had to be decided next what particular episode should 
be depicted, and finally, after much thought, the Nursery 
and Peter Pan’s Entrance was chosen. 

The walls presented the greatest difficulty and wer 
therefore begun first. Large sheets of white cartridge paper 
were measured and colored, the lower part pale green and 
the upper part pink, to form the frieze. Teacher showed 
by doing a little coloring first and then the children finished 
Each sheet was pinned to a large blackboard and the chit 
dren worked in threes and fours. 

Then arose the question as to what should be put on tht 
walls, and a frieze of animals cut out in brown paper wes 
started. This took place in the Free Cutting Lesson 
Each child had a picture book and was told to choose a 
animal and then carefully cut it out. This proved # 
be rather difficult and many grotesque animals were tht 
result. However, they persevered, and at the end of tht 
lesson there was quite a nice collection. Of course tht 
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successful ones were pasted up on to the frieze and this 


added zest to the work that afternoon. So enjoyable was 


it, that many went home and continued the work, and 
animals were being brought at odd times during the week 
“for the Wall Paper, please, Teacher.” 

Having finished the frieze, pictures had to be thought of, 
to put on the walls. These were made from old picture 
postcards pasted on to brown paper and the frame cut out 
and gummed on afterwards. At first they were hung on 
the wall, but as the wind proved rather boisterous, and blew 
them about so much, each one was fixed firmly by a little 
paste. (Flour and water paste is very easily made and is 
cheap and éffective.) 

The door leading to the bathroom was cut out, outlined 
and fixed. Next the window had to be made. As it was 
supposed to be night, a sheet of dark blue tissue paper 
was fixed on and the paper to form the window frames added. 
A little girl drew the curtains with white chalk, and as 
several had cut out a boy in the act of entering the win- 
dow, the best one was chosen and fixed in position. A fire- 
place was cut out in black paper and the fire added by means 
of colored chalk. The walls were now finished, so the chil- 
dren had to turn their attention to the furnishing of the 
room. Beds were needed for the three children, Wendy, 
Michael and John. All, therefore, cut out and made a 
paper model of a small bed. These the children were 
allowed to keep, while three were chosen to make another 
bed of larger dimensions. The little girls made the bed 
linen, sewing up the pillows, etc., with the running 
stitch used in their needlework lesson. A little girl made 
a rag doll which she said was “John,” so that was put in 
John’s bed. Coverlets consisted of pieces of their own 
knitting. Two of the rugs were colored and cut out in 
brown paper while the third was stitched on canvas. 
The children brought little toy pieces of furniture that they 
had at home and placed them in the room. Chairs, tables, 
cups and saucers, etc., soon gave the place a finished look 
and each felt that he or she had personally helped to make 
the model a success. 

Many talks and discussions took place while the model 
was in process of making, as to the use of a Nursery, the 
things found there, and though most of the children knew 
that a real bedroom was not a proper place for toys, yet all 
tealized that they were very often found there. Many 
little ones like to go to bed with the idea that their most 
cherished possessions are close at hand. It was suggested, 
therefore, that Michael, Wendy and John had their toys 
near them, often playing with them before falling asleep. 

So the next Clay-modeling lesson was devoted to making 
toys. Each child made one toy and thus quite a varied 





collection was ready at the end of the lesson — balls, dolls, 
tops, hoops and sticks, little motors, soldiers, etc., were to 
be found. The best were placed near the beds, although 
many when dry were very brittle and easily broken. The 
room was now thought to be complete. “But what about 
Nana’s kennel]’’? one small boy asked. Yes! in the excite- 
ment of furnishing the room for the children, the poor dog 
had been quite forgotten. So next day a little cardboard 
kennel was brought, made by a little girl with her parents’ 
help, and the Sand-table Model was this time really 
finished. 


Lesson II — The Little House in the Wood 


It is being said that imagination is not so strong in chil- 
dren as has been supposed. When, however, children 
thoroughly enjoy a story like Peter Pan, it seems to con- 
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Plan of the Model 

















tradict this theory and to indicate that children prefer 
stories which leave much to the imagination, rather than 
those which are all facts of everyday occurrence and there- 
fore familiar to them. 

%,In the accompanying model great imagination and 
originality,was shown, not only in the things made, but in 
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the free talks between [children and 
teacher while the model was being made. 

The children had been told the story 
and the building of the house ior Wendy 
fascinated them. They were afterwards 
shown a picture of it and were not at all 
pleased with it, because the house was a 
neat little one, with proper windows and 
doors, and not as described in the book. 
The suggestion was then made that they 
should make the model, and this was met 
with keen approval. 

The plan of the model was first made, 
the children suggesting where the house, 
lake, lost boys and Indians should be. 

Hook’s boat was to be on the lake, 
the Indians were to be on guard round 
the lake, while the lost boys were to be 
guarding the house with Wendy in it. 

Twigs were quickly brought and stuck 
im the sand to represent trees. Pieces of 
Privet represented the undergrowth.. A 
large piece of glass was used for the lake, 
and a toy boat was brought to put onit. 
The lost boys were made of clay, but 


the most interesting part was the covering 
of them with fur to make them look as 
much like Teddy Bears as possible. The 
Indians were made of clay, small pieces 
of feathers were stuck on their heads. 
Small bows and arrows were made of clay 
and the Indians stood in readiness behind 
the trees. 

Wendy’s house was made by several 
children. Twigs were brought and straight 
pieces of twigs about 9” long were broken 
off. These were then fastened together 
by string,and they made the walls of the 
house. The windows were made by using 
smaller pieces of wood and thus leaving 
@ space. 

A flat roof was made by tying more 
twigs together and laying them on the 
top and covering with moss. A top hat 
was made of paper. A circle of paper was 
cut out from which was made the brim 
and top, and a rectangular piece of paper 
made the crown. 


A small fold is made on the top and bottom of rectangle 
and cuts made in each fold (see sketch). The short sides of 
rectangle are then folded over each other and stuck to form a 
cylinder. The fold is then stuck on to the brim and the 


other fold on to the top and the top hat 


the brim is turned up a little it makes it more like the real 


thing 


sent Wendy, and she was put in the house. 
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is complete. 


This top hat was placed on the roof to act as the chimney. 
The sole of a doll’s shoe was brought and fastened on to the 
door as a knocker. A little fairy doll was brought to repre- 


What Pussy Said 


Bessie with her kitten 
Sitting on her knee: 
“Pussy, dear, now won’t you 
Try. to talk with me? 


“Now I’ll ask a question. 
Answer, Pussy, do! 


Who’s the one you love best?” 


Pussy said, “ M-you!” 


—St. Nicholas 











March Posters 


Bessie Dixon 


REPARATORY to the Doll Festival of Japam, 
we read the “Japanese Twins,” by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins. The children enjoyed these little people 

_ _ so much that they decided to make a poster of the 
twins’ country. The poster in the illustration above x 
their idea of Japan. 

They then decided it would be nice to show the Chinese 
country too. So, with the story of China from “Seven 
Little Sisters” and pictures, they seemed to have a good 
idea of China. 

Then we visited interesting places in aur own country. 
We took a trip to a sugar camp. The working out of such 
a poster this year would be intensely interesting. The 
children know that Uncle Sam wants us to use maple syrup 
and honey, so that we may enjoy sweets and conserve sugal 
and butter. They are doing their bit and are interested 
in things pertaining to Uncle Sam’s request. 

As the flags or pictures of the flags of our allies are in most 
schools, ask who can find the flag of France, England and 9 
on until all of our allies’ flags are found. 

Then ask what we are sending these allies. A question 
like this could follow. If we are saving sugar for our allies, 
what shall we use? Now for the treat. Tell them you aft 
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ing to see how maple syrup is made and 
isk how many wish to go. Tell them about 
[eatherstocking and how they can join in 
the fun. Have sugar camp pictures, as 
many as can be obtained. There should 
be pictures of the house, the trees, the 
ovens, the utensils and the men at work. 
As you show the pictures, make it realistic 
by talking as you show them, for instance: 
Hurrah! We are here at last. See the 
trees and the people moving about. Let 
ys see what this man is doing. He is 
taking a bucket off of the tree. It is full 
of something that looks like water. It is 
coming out of that tube in the tree. Let 
ys taste it. How sweet it is! 

But we wish to learn more, so continue 
the talk. We wish to see what the man 
will do with this, so come, let us follow 
him. As you watch the procedure threugh 
pictures, pretend the men have given you 
some of the thick maple syrup. Then say, 
“0 children, here is a spoon and here is 
the hot syrup! Let us each make some- 
thing in this pan of snow. Tommy, what 
are you going to make? Now, let May 
tel what she is going to make.” Go 
around the class quickly, handing a spoon 
toeach child so that child can pretend to 
be dropping hot syrup on the snow. As 
the child drops the hot syrup, he tells what 
he is making. 

At last, it is time to go home. As no 
oe brought a camera, suggest that they 
use scissors and paper to show what they 
sawwatcamp. The results will be fine, I 
assure you, and the poster will remind 
them of their trip. Our poster proved a 
pleasure to us. 





“Flowing brooks and melting snow: 
Winds that whistle loud and clear; 
Wake,'O flowers! Awake and grow! 
March has come and spring is here!” 
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Plays for Little Children VII 


Anna Frances Coote 


Jamaica Training School for Teachers. New York City 


4 Flowers (raising their heads and then hiding them agai 
The Awakening of the Flowers We are nearly ready, nearly ready, rt ' 
A SPRING PLAY FOR THE FIRST OR 


Spring 
ase raped GRADES Come, Snowdrop, shake the sleep from your ey! 
net pine Violet, show us your blue, like the sky! 
\ , 7ITH the coming of March, our talks, our songs and Crocus, hold up your cup of gold! 
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our games naturally feature the return of the 
birds and the awakening of the blossoms. Two //owers 








of our favorite songs, “The Bluebird” (Normal O, we are afraid — afraid of the cold! 
Music Course, Second Reader, by Silver, Burdette & Co.) Snowdrop 
and “In the Snowing and Blowing” (Eleanor Smith, No. 1), Where is Winter with hi 4 
‘ - is snowing? 
we used as the ground work on which to build our March ies 
dramatization. (Winter enters at left and walks slowly across stage.) 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

Srory-TELLER — Ordinary clothes. Sori 

Sprinc — Girl dressed in white, bearing a garland of flowers. pring ; 7 : 

; WinTER — Boy dressed to represent an old man, with a long cloak and Poor old Winter, he 1s going 

| flowing white beard. For the gentle breeze is blowing, 
Crocus, SNowpDROP AND VIOLET — Three little girls in petticoats of And his day is past. 


green cheesecloth, over which are worn slips of yellow (crocus), 


white (snowdrop) and violet (violet) respectively. The bottom of Now the sweet new grass is springing, 


a ———~ . - wens ¥ = : : a - x 
an siete ~— - Aiiiaas eae 
ech Tarte Pace ae a nee SE bt eS at ei See ere an Rate oc = 





each slip is hemmed over a fine reed to make the skirt stand out. And my little birds are singing: Can 
Then the reed is broken at intervalsof about a foot. This gives a “Spring is here at last.” our s¢ 
— = = the — “e — ay ene by dipping light c¢ 
the plain white cheesecloth in dyes obtain y soaking cre . . . 

separ in hot water. Use a very dark green for the light gum (Spring goes to right entrance and summons bir ds.) that te 
desired, orange to get yellow and deep purple for violet. The F Ther 
hair bows should match the outside slips, and a good effect is (Birds enter and fly about stage. The Bluebird finaly Arbutu 
obtained by wearing pale green stockings and no shoes. Brown hops up on high chair or ladder which represents tree.) First 
muslin capes are worn over the dresses for the first part of the play. ; 

BLUEBIRD — Costume of cambric to which are sewed rows of crepe * numbe 
paper, cut in a of paper —— y ae — founda- Robin and a s 
tion. Colors, blue black, wings and head, , reddish breast. ‘“ Se ae ae 

Rosin — Same as bluebird. Colors, brown back, wings and head, I know the song that the Bluebird 1S Singing we “9 
red breast. Out in the apple tree where he is swinging.” BPC, 

Or1oLte — Same as bluebird. Colors, black head, back and wings, 2 and bil 
orange breast. Oriole enter ¢ 

7 . _ “Brave little fellow! the skies may be dreary. § with t 
(For ee = Novae asih) The Moccasin Flower, Nothing cares he while his heart is so cheery.” gow 
. : ough 
mY ‘ ; Robin 
(Before curtain is raised, the Story-Teller recites: : “Hark! how the music leaps up from his throat! i 
In the snowing and the blowing, Hark! was there ever so merry a note?” not 
In the keen and cutting sleet, an 
Little flowers begin their growing Oriole mitat 
Far beneath our feet. “Listen awhile and you’ll hear what he’s saying As | 
Softly taps the Spring and whispers, Up in the apple tree swinging and swaying.” — 
“Darlings, are you there?” Bluebird oug 
Till they answer, We are nearly, “Dear little blossoms down under the snow! Wh: 
Nearly ready, dear. You must be weary of winter, I know. 0 
js Boh . : " Hark while I sing you a message of cheer, Som 
Where is winter with his snowing? Summer is coming and Springtime is here.” R 
Tell us, spring,” they say. See! 
, -~ by 4 - . H 
Then she answers, “He is going, (Bluebird hops down and standing behind Snowdrop, pla Spi 
Going on his way; 
off her cloak.) The 
Poor old winter loves you truly, - 7 
But his time is past; “Little White Snowdrop! I pray you arise!” 
Soon my birds will sing above you, PS oa ma Wh: 
»”» 
oe ee Robin (pulling off Crocus’s cloak) feet, c 
F ‘““ : se ?? 
(Curtain rises and shows the three flowers sitting in center #-ui1. BY ight yellow crocus, come, open your eyes! a 
of stage, wilh their heads down, completely covered by capes. : ; a" “same 

Spring enters and dances about stage, looking down at the Oriole (pulling off Violet’s cloak) the fic 

ground for signs of blossoms, looking up in the trees for the Sweet little Violet, hid from the cold, . 

birds, listening for their songs, etc. A very pretty solo dance Put on your mantle of purple and gold. 

may be introduced here, using Mendelssohn’s “ Spring Song,” a The 

or other appropri.ie music. Spring finally discovers flowers All the Birds (taking the Flowers by the hand and_hel ping tha 

and taps on the floor with her wand to awaken them.) to rise) We 
“Sweet little blossoms — O say — do you hear? S 

Spring Summer is coming and Springtime is here!” He 

to g pring « 
Come, Flowers, awake, for Spring is here, C 
Snowdrop, Crocus, and Violet, dear! (The Birds and the Flowers join hands and make a cir Ear 
Sleeping so long underneath the snow! around Spring. They dance about her to very gay music, ha Wa 
Come! It is time for you to grow! dance off the stage.) So ; 
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The Awakening of Trailing Arbutus 
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hap - py and dain- ti - ly dressed 


Can we with the magic word, ‘“ Make-Believe,” change 
our schoolroom into a mountain-side, wearing its last 
light covering of snow, and feel the “something” in the air 
that tells of winter’s early flight? 

Then any number of girls may play they are Trailing 
Arbutus, and each choose a boy for a partner. 

First the little girls taking the part of the flowers, with a 
number of sprays oi arbutus gathered in their skirts, 
anda small spray fastened to the top of each head (flowers 
for the purpose may be made during the manual training 
period, using dark green construction paper for the leaves 
and bits of pink crepe or tissue twisted to form small buds), 
enter quickly and quietly and kneel down upon the stage, 
with backs to audience, scattering about as wild flowers 
grow, their heads and bodies bent forward and down as 
though asleep under the snow. 

A robin is heard — Victor Record 17735—at which 
the flowers raise their heads slowly and wonderingly and look 
about them. (If a Victrola is not available, a child may 
imitate the call of a robin.) 

As the robin’s song ends, the boys enter in a group, 
walking along leisurely, see the first little flowers showing 
through the snow — stop — look toward them and sing: 


What is that peeping? (Motion to flowers) 
Out of the snow? 
Some little flower (Step closer) 
Ready to grow. 
See! ’Tis arbutus awake from her rest, 
Smiling and happy and daintily dressed. 
The Spring is coming, 
How does she know? (Look toward each other) 


While the boys sing, the flowers rise slowly to their 
feet, dropping their sprays around them, and at the end of 
song, turn quickly, facing the audience, and sing the next 
verse, during which time the boys walk among the 

wers, each to his own partner, stoop down and gather 
the flowers their partners have dropped. ° 


The Arbutus sing, swaying slightly from side to side: 


We heard a robin 
Singing one day. 
€ seemed to tell us, 
“Come out, I say.” 
rth is so dreary through long winter’s stay, 
Watching and waiting for flowers and May.” 
So all our family, (Motion to each other) 
Came right away. 


t 
The spring is com - ing How does she know? 


At the end of the verse, the boys stand and give half 
of the flowers they have gathered to their partners. 


All hold flowers in right hands and sing: 


Flowers and spring time (Wave flowers) 
Make the heart glad, (Wave flowers) 
Everywhere beauty, (Open arms) 
None should be sad. ((Shake heads) 
Bright blue above us, soft green at our feet. (Motion 
to sky and grass) 

Gay flowers nodding (Bend forward on “gay” and “nod” 
And bird voices sweet (Place right hands back of ears, 
stand on tiptoe, incline body forward and look up) 

O, come be joyful (Open arms to audience) 
AnD MAKE THE Worip Gtap! (Spoken in unison 
with enthusiasm) 


Partners then take hands and skip once around the stage, 
and off, singing melody of song softly to syllable ‘‘loo,” and 
waving flowers in time with music. 


After the song has been learned and dramatized, the 
children will delight in gathering the real arbutus when it 
appears, and arranging a “dressed up” performance, for a 
Parent-Teachers’ meeting, or any other affair given by the 
school, the girls wearing white dresses and using the real 
flowers. 





Social Amenities 


Mamma, as kitty here and I 

Were through the garden prancing, 
Mrs. Van Etten Brown came by 

And stopped to watch us dancing. 


And then she said: “Why how d’ye do? 
You'll come and see me, maybe, 

And bring the kitten with you, tuo — 
It would amuse my baby.” 


Then up I spoke, as speak I should. 
And said it was a pity 

She had not brought the child, as ’twould 
Amuse my precious kitty. 


—Clara Marshall, in Children’s Magazine 
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Promoting the Social Instinct'in Primary Grades 
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teacher can find any lack of interesting themes for 

the March party. A most attractive program 

may be arranged by utilizing various outstanding 

topics and grouping them to make one harmonious whole. 

The games, recitations, etc., may thus progress from point 

to point, until each idea — wind, pussy willows, crocuses, 

rabbits, eggs, and the Easter message itself —has been 
touched upon. 


M ARCH this year is the Easter month, and surely no 


Invitations 


Use light gray construction paper, folding it in booklet 
shape. On the cover let the children paste a crocus cut 
from purple or yellow paper, with green leaves. On the 
inside page the invitation may be written. 


Each little crocus of purple or gold, 
Blooming when March winds blow, 
Brings you a message of jolly good times; 
One for next week, you know. 

Date ; 
Time ——. 





Decorations 


ShaJlow bowls containing the dainty crocuses, narrow 
paper chains of purple, gold and white, and tall glasses in 
which silvery gray pussy willows have been placed, will 
make pretty and appropriate decorations. If the chains 
are looped here and there and fastened by big pinwheels 
the effect will be even better. 


PROGRAM 


Recitation — ‘‘ The Wind ”’ 


Any recitation describing the wind’s work may be used 
for this opening feature. A good one for the purpose is 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s familiar poem beginning: 














I saw you toss the kites on high, 
And blow the birds across the sky. 


It is very effective if given by a little girl dressed in out. 
door costume, who holds her hat tightly while reciting 
and stands sidewise, as if she felt the tug and stress of the 
March breezes. 


Game — ‘‘ Chased by the Wind ”’ 


Let the players form a large circle with one child in’ the 
center, representing the Wind. At the command of the 
teacher, or some other adult, two children on opposite 
sides of the circle try to exchange places. As they run 


’ 





“The Easter Bunnies Must Not Miss the Party” 


they are pursued by the “Wind,” who tries to capture 
one, or both, before the exchange has been effected. This 
form of the familiar game is much better fun than when 
the central player calls out the names, as it keeps every- 
one on the alert. If caught, the player or players become 
the “Wind” or “Winds,” as the case may be, and the first 
player goes to a vacant place on the ring. 


Exercise — ‘‘ The Windmills ’”’ 


In going through this exercise the children form in fours, facing the 
center, each couple clasping opposite hands at center. Revolving 
slowly toward the right at first, they all sing: 


The windmills turn from morn till night, 
On mountain or field or hill; 

Their long arms whirl as they slowly twirl, 
But rest when the mill stands still. 


Then with a clap and a stamp the players release hands, turn in the 
opposite direction, clasping the hands that have been free before, and 
revolve again singing: i 


The windmills al] have work to do, 
As steadily round they go, 

But work is fun, and so one by one 
They turn as the breezes blow. 


With"the clap and stamp the singers turn again, this time whirling 
quickly while the song continues: 


The windmills love the best of all 

The merriest breeze that comes, - 
For spinning round with a cheery souhd 

Each happily sings and hums. 


At the last word the various couples move a little apart and tum 
back to back. Both raise right arms at upward oblique, at the sam 
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A pretty and amusing exercise that may be used for this purpose. 
The little boy and girl may wear costumes of green and white figured 
chintz or calico, faced and trimmed with plain green material. The 
children should, of course, not be allowed to consider this a national 
costume, but should understand clearly that the quaint garb is 
worn only for fun. The boy appears first, the girl entering later. 


From far across the sea I came, 
A little Irish lad; 
I sailed, bedad! I did not walk — 
And I was sick and sad. 
But when I reached the U. S. A. 
My woes they all took warning. 
When do you think I reached your shores? 
(All singing) “St. Patrick’s Day in the morning!” 


You’ve guessed the riddle right, for shurel 
I’Jl give another one. 
Since I have landed on your land 
I’ve had the best of fun. 
I go to school and mind the rule 
Without a thought of scorning, 
But what’s the day that tickles me? 
(All singing) “St. Patrick’s Day in t'.e morning!” 






Little girl (entering) 
And I’m a little Irish girl, 
From Erin’s sunny isle. 
pp Eta The color I love best is green, 
“Let me kiss their petals” It always makes me smile. 





































time extending left arms at downward oblique. In perfect time they 
raise and lower arms in windmill fashion, while they sing: 


Hum! hum! click! click! clack! 

Hum! hum! click! click! clack! 

Hum! hum! click! click! clack! 
Click! click! clack! 


If the pupils are old enough to understand and adapt themselves 
to the rhythmical changes they may also clap hands at each “click,” 
and stamp at each “clack.” 


Game — ‘‘ Guessing March Tokens ”’ 


After these somewhat strenuous exertions the children 
will be glad to sit down for a few moments, to play the 
guessing games, “ March Tokens.” The questions may be 
asked by various boys and girls, who take their places one 
by one on the platform. As soon as someone in the audi- 
ence guesses the correct answer, another questioner may 
appear, the game continuing as long as wished. Original 
questions should be given whenever possible. A few are 
suggested in order to make the meaning perfectly clear. 

“I am sometimes very loud and sometimes very quiet. — 
What am I?” “The wind.” " Easter Lilies” 





“T am gold like the sunset, purple like a cloud, or paler 
in color like a lilac. What am I?” “A crocus.” But here’s a cheer for Uncle Sam, 
“T am as soft as a little girl’s muff, as gray as a kitty, And for the U. S. A. 
but nobody ever heard me mew. What am I?” “Pussy For we are both Americans 
Willow.” And we have come to stay. 
“I am something boys like very much. Even grand- 
fathers in China like to send me up. What amI?” “A At the last words both bow and smile, and then, if possible, dance 
kite.”’ at least part of the Irish Jig. 
Game — “‘ Pinwheel Race ”’ Recitation and Tableaux — ‘‘ Easter Joys ”’ 
Two pinwheels on long sticks should be ready for this Marbles for the springtime, 
race. A long raceway should be cleared in the center of the Hoops for summer days, 
toom. The pupils may select two runners, who must hold And for jolly autumn 
the pinwheel at arm’s length in front of them, run down Lots of happy plays. 
the raceway at a given signal, turn at the end and run back But the only day that 
to starting position. _ The one finishing first without losing Has some special toy, 
the wheel _in the impetus of motion, wins the race, and Seems to be the day that 
has the privilege of choosing the next runners. Brings the Easter joy. 


Recitation — ‘‘ From Erin’s Isle ”’ 


Dolls will do for all times 
Even the youngest children delight in wearing a bit of green ribbon So will eve me , 
en St. Patrick’s Day, and will find pleasure if some reference to that 7 ee, 
Occasion is woven into their March party. But the toy for Easter, 
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“Ob, Aren’t They Sweet?” 
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Can you guess it’s name? 
Yes, the Easter bunny, 

That’s the special toy. 
Don’t you love it dearly, 

Little girl and boy? 


Sweeter than the pink rose 
By the garden wall, 
Dearer than the violet 
Fair and blue and small. 


Number Two 


a Sb ORO A 


Three tableaux follow this brief recitation. The children may bring 
their own toy rabbits for the purpose, if desired. The first of the 
series may be called, “Oh, Aren’t They Sweet?” The second may be 
shown under the caption, “No Eyes for Anything Except Their Bun- 
nies,” and the third, “‘The Easter Bunnies Must Not Miss the Party.” 


You don’t need to tell me. 
Maybe I do, too. 
Fragrant Easter lilies! 
O I’m sure I do! 





\ Pt 


cote FT ete 


Game — “‘ A Rabbit Race ”’ 


This race may be run around the sides of a hollow oblong, 
made by clearing as large a space as possible in the middle 
of the room. It should be run by twos, but the step used 
must be a leap, not a run, and should imitate a rabbit’s 
lope as closely as may be. 


(Number One, caressing the flowers) 

And these Easter lilies 
Tell a story dear. 

To the world they carry 
Joy and Easter cheer. | 





+ a eae eee a 


Number Two 





Let me kiss their petals, 
Pure as shining snow. — 


Dialogue — “‘ Easter Lilies ’’ 


To be given by two little children, one of whom carries a spray of 
Easter lilies. Artificial ones will do, if the real flowers cannot be 
obtained. Number One holds the flowers. 


Number One 


Don’t you love June roses, 
Pink and white and red, 

Lovely roses, blooming 
In the garden bed? 


Number Two 


(Whispers to flowers) 
Thank you for the story, 
Dearest one I know. 


The dialogue may be changed to a recitation for one child alone, if 
this is preferred. 


Easter Lilies 













They’re the loveliest flowers, 
I have always said. 
Nwmber One 


Don’t you Jove sweet violets, 
Fair, and wet with dew; 

Dainty violets lifting 
Smiling eyes of blue? 


Number Two : 
What’s the use of asking? 
O you know I do! 
Number One 
But I know a blossom 
I love best of all; 


Don’t you love June roses, 
Pink and white and red, 
Lovely roses blooming 
In the garden bed? 


Don’t you love sweet violets, 
Fair, and wet with dew, 

Dainty violets lifting 
Smiling eyes of blue? 


But I know a blossom 
I love best of all — 
Sweeter than the pink rose 
By the garden wall, 
Dearer than the violets, 
Fair and blue and small. 
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For my Easter lilies 
(Look at flowers tenderly.) 
Tell a story dear. 
To the world they carry 
Joy and Easter cheer. 
I must kiss your petals, 
(Hold them close and kiss them.) 
Pure as shining snow. 
Thank you for the story, 
Dearest one I know. 






Souvenirs 


Use the double pinwheel, the pattern for which is given 
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in “Seat Work Material,” by Angelina W. Wray, published 
by Newson & Co., New York. 
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To the handle of each pinwheel attach a white cardboard 
bunny, bearing the words: 


An Easter greeting from Master Bunny, 

Say, wasn’t our party nice and funny? 
Remember the rabbits and winds and flowers, 
And cheers for March with its changing hours! 


Refreshments 


Candy jelly eggs, passed by the “Saint Patrick Day 
children” in their picturesque costumes, will be exceedingly 


popular. 





Miss uni Willow 
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The Story Hour 


Nephew David VII 
Alice E. Allen 


(Author of “‘ Joe, the Circus Boy,” ‘‘When Fritz was a Puppy,” etc.) 


Emmie lives with Daddy, who is a guide, at Klip-nok-kee, near the 
top of a great Adirondack mountain. Aunt Sally lives at Half Way, but 
stays at Klip-nok-kee, while Daddy is away. Before he goes, Daddy 
gets a letter from his grandson, David Grant Gordon, saying his mother 
is dead, and he is coming to live at Klip-nok-kee. Emmie and her 
donkey, John Nathan, met him at the railroad station. Instead of 
being little and golden-haired, as Emmie had supposed her nephew 
would be, David is tall, lank, awkward, and very bashful. He is 
afraid of the woods, of John Nathan, almost of Emmie herself. Emmie 
can’t understand and tells him she hopes he isn’t going to be a coward. 
To prove he isn’t that, David rides John Nathan and they become 
good friends. David meets an Indian on one of the trails and gets 
some moccasins for Emmie’s Christmas present. Lincoln’s Birthday 
they all go to Half Way and have a Flag Raising. Aunt Sally tells 
them she thinks whenever anyone does a hard thing, it is like raising 
a little Flag. She sprains her ankle. David goes to Klip-nok-kee 
alone to look after things there. 


A LONG TRAIL 


It was quite dark when David reached Half Way. The 
little kitchen was bright and warm, and fragrant with hot 
tea and toast. 

“Were you afraid, Davie?” called Aunt Sally from her 
chair by the living room fire. 

“Yes,” said David honestly. “That is—at first.” 
“He hesitated a minute, then he added, “I raised —a 
little Flag — of, courage, Aunt Sally. That helped.” 

Aunt Sally beamed at David. 

“T’ve raised a flag of patience,” she said, “but it will take 
you both to help me keep it flying, I guess.” 

It was three days before Aunt Sally could use her foot 
again. All that time, David and Emmie went back and 
forth between the two camps, looking after both as well 
as they could. Every day, too, David drove John Nathan 
up and down and up and down till the snowy trail became 
a fairly good road. On the fourth day, they bundled Aunt 
Sally up in all the shawls and coats they could find, got 
her on the sledge, and with David leading and Emmie 
driving, they managed at last to get her back to Klip-nok- 
kee. 

It was a good thing they did. The next day, the worst 
storm of the winter set in. Snow fell steadily in great soft 
flakes, the winds swept down from all the mountain-peaks 
at once, it seemed, and shut Klip-nok-kee away from every- 
thing in a great wall of snow. Part of the time, David 
and Emmie kept some sort of a path to the barn. But 
for two days, they couldn’t manage it and went back and 
forth on their snowshoes. 

Then, one morning, out blazed the sun. The wind went 
away. The mountain was the fairest, whitest thing David 
had ever seen ordreamed. Everything dazzled and creaked. 
Emmie and David tramped back and forth from Klip-nok- 
kee to Half Way till they made a shining hard road. David 
said it was like a pavement of solid white marble. 

One night, after a long, cold tramp, David and Emmie 
came in to find a supper of steaming hot pancakes and 
maple syrup. 

“Where’s the bacon?” said Emmie, as she helped “dish 
up.” 

“There wasn’t a slice left, dearie,” said Aunt Sally 
cheerily. Butas she sat at the supper table, David thought 
she looked worried. 

The next noon, there wasn’t any meal for Johnny cake. 
And, peeping into the flour sack, the next morning, Emmie 
cried, “Why, Aunt Sally, the flour’s most gone!” 

“T know it, Emmie,” said Aunt Sally. “The truth is, 
we’re short of most everything. But it’s most the first of 
March, and soon David can go to Deepwater and stock 
up. We'll get along somehow. There are a few things 
at Half Way.” 

David and Emmie brought up all the provisions from 


Half Way. It seemed as if they’d last a good while. py 
when three people eat three meals a day, food doesn’t ly 
long. The loaves oi bread got smaller and smaller. They; 
had no meat in ever so long. Of course there was alway 
milk, and the few eggs the hens laid, Emmie said, yey 
better than golden eggs would have been. 

David couldn’t understand why his grandfather did 
come home. He was sure that Aunt Sally was troubled 
too, although she never said anything. 

Then, one dreadful day, David found little Emmie Crying 
all by her self on the bearskin in the living room. 

“I don’t care if I am crying!” she snapped. “ And] 
don’t care if Iam cross! I’ve kept my Flag flying just 
long as I can. Spring’s never coming. And if it d 
Daddy isn’t! And if he does, we'll all be starved when} 
gets here —so there, David Grant Gordon!” 

David didn’t know what to say. Emmie had beeny 
brave and cheery al] that winter. She had taken such cx 
of Aunt Sally when she was laid up. She bad planng 
every way and gone without things to make the food ky 
longer. No one knew so well as David how pluckil 
Emmie had kept her Flag of good cheer waving. Whik 
he was thinking about it all, Emmie suddenly turned 
him. 

“What does make you so long-faced and solem», David? 
she cried. “ You know nothing has happened to my Daddy, 
Say you know chere hasn’t.” 

But honest David couldn’t quite say that. 

“Maybe —he wil] —come—pretty soon,” he stam 
mered. 

“Maybe he will, and maybe he won’t,” cried Emmie 
“But [ll tell you one thing. If I was a man, I’d go straight 
inco the woods and find out if anyching had happened ty 
him. And if I wasn’t, I’d like to be a great, strong, strap 
ping — boy — that’s what I’d hke. I wouldn’t be a- 
a coward. I’d start out — and do something!”’ 

David turned very white and still. He went slowly bad 
into the kitchen, leaving Emmie sobbing on the rug. 

“Aunt Sally,” be said, “do you — think — anythig 
has — happened to— my grandfather?” 

“Davie dear,’ said Aunt Sally, “if you knew Dar 
Grant as well as I do, you’d be sure there couldn’t any 
thing happen to harm him. But — well — things # 
strange. To begin with, if my brother had expected tok 
gone so long, he would have sent a boy or a man from Deep 
water to stay with us, and look after us through the winter. 
And in the next place, “Aunt Sally lowered her voice stil 
more, with a glance toward the living-room door, “wha 
he found he couldn’t come home, he would have writta 
us—or some of his good friends at Deepwater. It 
written him — several times — to places where I thought 
he might be. Perhaps there is a letter at Deepwater now 
there must be, of course — explaining everything.” 

“If grandfather — was here,” said David, “he wo 
get to Deepwater — wouldn’t he?” 

“Qh, yes!” cried Aunt Sally. “Oh, I wish he © 
here, Davie!” 

Next morning was so mild and sunny that Aunt Sal 
decided she’d go to Half Way and do the things she couldal 
do when she was there before. Her ankle was quite We 
again, only not strong. John Nathan was harnessed ¢ 
the sledge, Aunt Sally sat on it, and away they slid de 
the white paved trail. 

Emmie was as sweet and sunny as the morning its 
No one would have supposed either the forest or she hi 
ever known a storm. 

When they reached Half Way, David waited outsi® 
till he heard them laughing and talkingin the camp. The 
instead of driving John Nathan to the barn as they si 
posed he would do, he kept on down the trail. That! 
he did for awhile. After about a mile of breaking ® 
roads, John Nathan rebelled and stopped short. 
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«J don’t blame you, John Nathan,” said David. “I He started along. In his hand, a little invisible flag of 
think it’s dreadful, myself. But we’ve got to goon—un- courage was flying bravely. If it hadn’t been for that flag, 
we're cowards!” ’ David was sure he couldn’t have gone at all. 

ohn Nathan was willing to be led for awhile. Some- At first, the trees were so thick, there wasn’t any way of 
times, David stumbled over great drifts, dragging the getting off the trail. But by and by, it looped and tangled 
mwilling donkey and the sledge along as best he could. itself among them, and was very hard to find and to keep 
Then for awhile, the trail was swept as clean as if the wind when it was found. David tumbled and stumbled along 
had been a great broom. Sometimes, the sledge was right on his snowshoes. Once or twice, he came to places so 
jde up, sometimes wrong side up. Sometimes, John steep, he couldn’t get up at all. Then the blazed tree 
Nathan stopped to kick furiously. would show him a way around. There were many strange 

“That’s a good plan,” David said gravely. “It helps sounds which made his heart beat unpleasantly. Always, 
make a path, so you'll get home easier.” he wanted to turn around and go back. But above all other 

By and by, they reached Deepwater. Steve Miller sounds, he heard a shrill, angry, little voice that said, “I 
yas in his store and glad to see David. He shook his head wouldn’t be a coward!” Then he’d lift his little flag 
ghen he heard Dave Grant hadn’t come yet. high again, and go on. 
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| And] “There hasn t been a letter,’’ he said. “We've all sort The ground rose steadily. David decided it was time 
an of kept watch. But spring’ll bring him, I guess. Now, for a clearing. Then, without the slightest warning, he 
vhen blet’s see about some good things to eat.” found himself falling. There was nothing to catch hold of, 
| David explained that John Nathan couldn’t be trusted so he went on falling — falling — falling. He landed at 
been wiito keep things right side up all the way home. last in a bank of soft snow. He wasn’t hurt. But he 
ae “We'll fix him,” chuckled the old man. was almost smothered. 


He took a box almost as large as the sledge itself, and And he had lost his breath and for a moment his flag of 
nailed it fast on the sledge. Then he filled it with all the courage. As soon as he could, however, he began to 
things David had told him they needed, and many, besides, plunge about in the snow to find a way out. When he 
such as chocolate, candy, oranges, and bananas. Last of tried to climb, he fell back. But at last a friendly tree 
all, he nailed on the cover. reached out a hand. He clutched it and dragged himself 

“J always stock up your grandpop,” he said, “So I know up to a narrow ledge of rock above the snow. Here he 
shout what he needs. Guess he didn’t expect to stay away stopped to get some breath. Above his head, somewhere, 
quite so long, or he’d left some one to help out up at Klip- he heard a sudden scramble and rush. Clouds of snow 
nok-kee. Well, winter’s most over, now, and you’ve filled the little opening. Then a friendly voice said: 
ben the man of the camp. Kick that off, if you can,” “Woof, woof! Woof, woof!” 
he added, speaking to John Nathan. And there, peering down at him with two laughing dark 
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‘= John Nathan went through the clearing swiftly. He was eyes, was the little brown and white Fritz dog. 
Emmieggalmost sure to go home all right, David knew, for he was “Fritz!” cried David. 

straightmnuDgry When they came to the place where the trail “Woof!” replied Fritz. 

ened tf branched off under the two pines, where once the tall “Room for me up there?” said David. He took off his 
g, strap. Indian had stood, David suddenly cried, “Whoa!” clumsy snowshoes, and somehow, or other, encouraged by 


John Nathan looked around wonderingly. His long _ the jolly little puppy above him, David climbed out of the 


a face was friendly and familiar, if it was shaggy and stub- gully. He sank down in the snow at its top, put both arms 


vly bat quem and homely. David went to him and put both arms around the dog, and hugged him. 
g y wround his neck. “Good old fellow!” he cried. 
inythin “Good-by,” he said, with a little tremble in his voice. But Fritz was eager to be off. He knew the way well. 


I'll get home before it gets dark, I think. I wish you David strapped his snowshoes on again and set off briskly 
wuld go with me, John Nathan. But you must take these after him. Soon, they were on the trail. Suddenly, the 


w Ds hings straight to Emmie and Aunt Sally. I’m—going dog sniffed, burrowed under some bushes, and disappeared. 


nail nto the woods — to look — for grandfather!” , As quickly as he could, David pushed his way through. 
‘ed tok David gave the donkey a sharp slap on his shaggy side. The dog climbed a slope. David followed. On top of the 
m Deep “Ge-dap,”’ he said, in the language John Nathan under- slope, backed by other slopes that rose in terrace after 
> winte etood. terrace toward the sky, David saw a small rude camp, or 
oice still John Nathan ge-dapped. David watched him quite out shack. Smoke poured out of its rude chimney. Fritz 


. «ghel sight. Then he plunged into the great woods. bounded along, yapped and whined at the door, and getting 
. writtaty 2 David had asked Steve Miller or Aunt Sally what his no answer, beat upon it with eager paws. 

er, Tgpuances were of finding out anything about Dave Grant A step sounded within. The next minute, the tall Indian 
thougt ie the great forest at this time of year, they would have ex- David had seen on the trail, near Deepwater, opened the 
+ now-pained to him that even should he get far, he would find door. He wore the bright blanket. Hus eyes were strange- 
” 90one of whom to ask any questions. But David sup- looking, but kindly. 

hosed the woods were full of trails that led from one little “The little pale-face!”’ he cried. “Welcome to the camp 
yearing to another, just as the railroads led from city to of Te-ha-was!” 

ity. (To be continued) 
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Ideas to Try 


A Help to the Beginning 
Reading Class 


Alta Brennan 


After the beginning class receives its books for the first 
time, the question of taking them home “to study” arises. 
Since this is impracticable at first, I have prepared some 
simple reading material which any child may take home 
evenings. 
} 














I am Fred’s kitty. 


Fred has a dog. | 
I do not like Fred’s dog 
The dog is a big one. 














Reading lessons cut from school magazines; samples of 
pages one receives advertising new primers, and simple 
pages cut from discarded readers all make good material 
to mount for this home work. Mount each story on a 
cardboard (backs of writing pads serve this purpose) and 
keep them piled on the seat work table to be given to any 
child who wishes to take one home. 

I find it remarkably beneficial to the whole class as a 





I like to play ball with John. 

I like to play with kitty too. 

Can you see my baby sister? 

Little sister cannot read. 

I can read my book to 
mamma. 
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child seldom returns a card without being able to reaqy 
— and practically the whole class uses these cards. 
Fresh material is added with but a slight effort if the 
little reading lessons are cut out whenever found and Keng 
in an envelope unti! convenient to mount. 









For the Sand-Table 


Florence Corey 


At the first of the school year, I asked the children 
save cork stoppers and to bring them to school, } 
children did bring them. At Thanksgiving time, I tj 
the children the story about the Moore family who travel 
West, settled there, and about the children frightening thy 
Indians away with a Jack-o’-lantern. We illustrat 
this story in the sand table. I told the ch‘ldren that th 
men were obl*ged to cut down trees to get the logs wit 
which to build the houses. After cutting down the tre 
stumps were left. The cork stoppers, colored green 
the sides and cut across the tops, resembled the stump 
real life. The make-believe stumps might be used on tk 
February sand-table, when we illustrate the birthplace ¢ 
Abraham Lincoln or in the Indian village in September, 















An Incentive 
E. M. Brokaw. 


Almost every teacher of primary children has pastel 
on the children’s arithmetic or spelling papers, to denot 
a degree of correctness or neatness, the silver and gol 
stars which can be purchased in various sizes at almot 
any stationery store. In addition to this at speci 
seasons of the year I have purchased the little seals apply. 
ing to the season and have used them at these times instead 
of the stars to the great delight of the little ones. At 
Hallowe’en I used the seals having on them a picture of: 
witch or a cat, at Thanksgiving the ones with a pumpkin 
or a turkey, at Christmas the ones with a picture of Sant 
Claus or “ Merry Christmas,” at St. Valentine’s the littl 
red hearts, during February the little flags and at Easter 
time the seals with an Easter lily or a chicken. 

The children have enjoyed them so and have looked for 
ward to them eagerly and it has been a great incentive t 
them to do perfect work. 





A Spelling Device 
Ethel M. Fish 


One September I found that many in the third grade wer 
doing poor work in spelling. This class of fourteen wer 
doing good work in other subjects. 

After thinking over the matter, I decided that careles 
ness and lack of interest were causing the marks whid 
most of the class were receiving. Out of the fourteen ther 
were five who were perfect in spelling every day. Of the 
others, three were remarkably good in other subjects 
So I fel€ that these three, at least, were capable of improving 
in this lesson. 

Having decided upon the cause of the difficulty, it wa 
clearly my task to find a remedy. 

At I decided to divide the class into seven teams 
This division was most carefully made. The best workers 
were given, as far as possible, partners who were inclined 
to be careless or had had difficulty with spelling. ! 
then divided a blackboard into-spaces, writing “Spelling 
Contest” at the top and the letters of the alphabet from 
A to Gat the left side of the board. Then I explained about 
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ie contest to the third grade. Each team was to have 
, letter. There were to be ten words each day. Marking 
qsto be on the basis of 100. The marks of both in a team 
dace to be added together and divided by 2. This was to 
the team average which would be recorded in the spaces 
«iin the board. A team might prepare spelling together 
Maier having first studied the words separately. I in- 
sted that each pupil look over his written words before 
sing them in for correction. This helped to overcome 
carelessness. , 
The class seemed interested at once, but the first time 
that they wrote a lesson after explaining the new method, 
ihree missed a few words. Two of these were pupils who 
yevery good in other subjects so I felt they could do better. 
The partners of those who missed words were quite indig- 
wnt at having the team average brought down. This 
elped to spurr the careless ones to more earnest effort. 
The third day we had perfect papers from all the class. 
from that time the marks were as good as could be ex- 
ed. Out of the first two hundred and ninety-four 
rs saved, there were two hundred and sixty-eight per- 
ect papers. Teachers who have visited our school con- 
dder this a high average. 
The gratifying results of our spelling contest have affected 
sll lessons. The frequent one hundreds on spelling papers 
have created a desire for perfect marks in other subjects. 
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Our Wonderful Picture 
E. Schulz 


A piece of black cloth about two yards square tacked to 
the wall forms the basis of a bit of attractive decoration 
ina schoolroom. It lends itself as an especially ready re 
ceptacle for cuttings, for they can be easily pinned to it. 
The size of the cloth lends itself to charming arrangements. 
The changes in location of the cuttings as parts of the pic- 
ture form an essential feature of this device. The idea 
of perspective is easily noted and other fundaments of 
picture composition are unconsciously rooted in the child’s 
mind. So it proves its educative as well as its decorative 
value. 

Early in the fall we have all our household and farm- 
yard pets about which we are reading looking at us from 
our black background. In October, the Indian cuttings 
lake their places, The wigwams, the forest, with its wild 
animals, the Big Sea Water, with the canoe floating “like 
a yellow water lily,’ even Nokomis and Hiawatha are 
seen. 

The coming of the circus was heralded on our bill-board. 


ed for. 
tive to 


le were 





clined | We advertised the big tent and the smaller animal tents 
ing. If fora few days. ‘Then the poster showed the parade, later 
pelling the wild animals, then the clowns and the ring performers. 
t from And the band was not forgotten. 








about /™ At Easter, the children cut many rabbits of various sizes 


and in many positions. The tall, erect ones were grouped 
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The 


about as if listening for the coming hunters and dogs. 
comfortable resting rabbits were huddled in another corner. 
The running ones were pinned in a row in a downhill direc- 
tion across the cloth as if fleeing from danger. 

The spring chicken study showed our chicken yard in 


prosperous condition. Here and there were seen hens 
setting, roosters strutting about, drinking pans and food 
here and there. 

Later we saw the hen coops about sheltering the anxious 
mother hens while the little ones hunted and scratched for 
food in peeping content. 

Another week showed us the trunk and lower branches 
of a large tree where red-headed woodpeckers were attack- 
ing the tiny inhabitants of the bark. 

Again our picture showed us a city square in Atri. We 
saw a horse ringing the bell as he hungrily devoured the 
grape Jeaves, unconsciously proclaiming to the towns people 
the story of his ill-treatment. 

So all through the year our wonderful picture is a constant 
joy tous. Upon it we express in cuttings of cheapest manila 
paper our interpretation of songs, poems, nature study 
stories, reading and history. It is well worth while. 





Class Exercises in Phonics 


(Second Grade) 
Helen G. Lainhart 


MAGIC 


HILDREN, we are going to have a treat this morn- 
i ing. We are going to learn about a little fellow 
who plays “ Magic.” : 

Do you remember about the strange little fellow 
whose name was Punchinello? How he wore a magic 
coat which made him disappear whenever a prank was 
played, and he could change himself into any form that he 
wished. 

He played all manner of tricks on the people, but he was 
never caught, for he would vanish before their very eyes. 

Watch closely, for I am going to draw a picture of this 
little magic e on the board. (Write e on board.) 

Oh, yes, we all know his name! We learned his name 
in the First Grade; but to-day he is going to fasten him- 
self at the end of words and change the sound of some 
letter while he himself wil] be silent. 

(Write the word m&t on the board. Children sound the 
4.) 

Now let us see how the a will sound after magic e is 
fastened on mat. 

(Write mate on board. Pronounce.) You see what 
trick he did. He changed short a into long a; but you 
could not even hear him, for he was silent. 

You see he just vanished like Punchinello. Only Punch- 
inello vanished from sight and he vanished in sound. 

Let us try some more words: 


fat fate 


sig sage 
rag rage gap gape 
tap tape Nat Nate 


Why did I write a capital N? 
Nate are both names. 

We always begin names with capitals. 

Children, you may give some words with short a. 

Yes, hay, hate. _ 

(Teacher writes down the words the children give.) 


Yes, of course, Nat and 


Lesson II 


To-day we will try another letter beside a and see if 
little e can work magic with it. Are we all paying atten- 
tion? 


(Write bit, bite. Pronounce.) 


See how little magic e has the same power over the i 
it had over the a. 
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tin tine sin sine Lydia Margaret Wilbur 
fin fine win wine 
pin pine sit site, etc. 


Now, children, you think of some and I will write them 
down. 

There will always be a great many words given, for each 
one is anxious to try the power of the little magic e. 

Children, do you remember how little Punchinello would 
lose his magic power if he were caught napping. So it 
is with magic e. 

Sometimes he is napping and then his magic power is 
gone, and he cannot change the letter. 


Lesson III 
Take up words containing o for the middle letter. 
rdt rdte 
ndt ndte 
tét tote 
dét dite, etc. 
Lesson IV 


To-day we will try another sound of a. 

We are going to have Italian 4; notice the two little dots 
over it. (Give the sound and have them give it back.) 

(Then write bir on the board. Pronounce it; add the e. 
Pronounce it. bare.) 

See what a trick magic e played on the a. He changed 
Italian a into flat a. When we see a little roof over the a 
we cal] it flat a and pronounce it 4. (Have children give 
sound several times.) 


the scrap-books made of pictures cut from my off 

copies of educational magazines. I had a larg 

number of these, dating back for several] years, and 
with much use they were becoming very nearly worn out, 
Looking them over one day, it occurred to me that they 
contained a great many pictures, illustrations, posters, and 
studies, in black and white, that children would enjoy. % 
with my scissors I set to work. 

Pictures for special days were grouped together — Colun. 
bus Day, Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Washing 
ton’s and Lincoln’s Birthdays, Valentine’s Day, Easter, 
Arbor Day and Flag and Memorial Day. Pen sketches 
by Bess Bruce Cleveland, Olive M. Long, and others, formed 
another group. Many oi these — the Mother Goose illus 
trations, posters, story pictures, and calendars — contaia 
excellent suggestions for children just learning to drav, 
Animal pictures formed another group, and _ illustrated 
stories another. 

After several days of clipping and selecting I found that! 
had materia] enough for three scrap books instead of om. 
The children were delighted to help get the pictures ready 
to paste. We mounted them on sheets of manila pape, 
six inches by nine inches, and when all the pages wer 
ready I took them home with me one Friday night, and the 
next day I spent a pleasant morning assembling my books 
I have the use of a typewriter, so on each page, I wrotea 
sentence or two—a comment on the picture, a questia 
about it, a verse, or a short reading lesson — using simple 
words with which the children were familiar. So may 


A MONG the most popular books in my school a 



















































































far fare of the pictures were good material for the basis of reading 
bar bare lessons that I put them in a book by themselves and ue 
par pare this book as a supplementary reader. 
mar mare To fasten the pages, I punched several holes in th 
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Suggestion for a Blackboard Border 
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slored cord. The cover of the scrap book I made of 
manila paper and on the outside pasted a number of small 
ketches in black and white — some birds, a pair of rabbits, 
, spray of pussy-willows, a child-with a skipping rope — 
jitaken from the wealth of material my magazines afforded. 
, the center of the cover page I printed 









“The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings” — 






memory gem of which my small folks are very fond and 
hich seemed especially appropriate as the title of a scrap 
book. 

The children are never tired of turning over the pages of 
his book and spelling out the words and sentences written 
below; and “teacher, ” too, finds some valuable suggestions 
for the drawing lesson there. It is even borrowed occasion- 
uly by the other teachers in the building. 

The third book I have not quite finished. I am making 
ita large one, nine inches by twelve, and in it I am putting 
gies of pictures by Rosa Bonheur, Sir Edwin Landseer, 
und Sir Joshua Reynolds (artists and pictures that are 
gught in my grade during the year); pictures by Jessie 
Wilcox Smith and Rose O’Neil; large pictures of Washing- 
m and Lincoln; history pictures; Indian pictures — 
all material that I can use in connection with my Language 
und Nature Work and with which I want the children to be 
familiar. Most of these pictures I have taken from my 
school magazines, but a few are from other magazines or 
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my Odom my Perry Pictures collection. The National Geo- 
- gaphic Magazine has pictures that are excellent for this 
>. purpose. 

Tm oul. J keep these books on the table and the children are al- 
ut 7 lowed to take them at certain periods. Every day, while 
Ts, 


lam busy with a reading class, I am sure to see some child 
ho has finished his seat work, tiptoeing back to his seat 
ith one of “our” books hugged tight in his arms. Best 


ry. S 















Colum Hifall, the children are beginning to collect pictures on their 
ashing: fn account, and within the last few days I have been 
ae hearing a great deal about scrap-books that are in the mak- 


ng at home. 

Another picture book that I have planned, but only just 
begun, is one made of sample copies of the children’s own 
iawings — story illustrations, action drawings, posters, 
lature drawings, and the best paper dolls, fruit baskets 
udcalendars. For this, too, the children are saving work 
or their own books. We have al] just begun to realize 
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a Marion Townley 








wrote’ 


CHILD entering the first grade is already endowed 
juestion 


with a sense of number. He counts, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, and it is but a step to 
make his counting a conscious factor. On the 
ist day of school let the children count the number of 
midren in the room, the number of chairs, the number of 
pictures, etc. Now their interest in counting is greatly 
used for they can put it to a useand, if you notice, chairs, 
Oks, etc.,“will be counted. 

Ihave found it to be a great interest to the children to 
ow that numbers can be written and possibly the easiest 
ymbols for the children to learn to write are the numbers. 
ty children can learn to write to ten in one lesson. 
lst'see how easy it is. Give the children crayon at the 
urd (have the first writing at the board for it is not so 
y to form bad habits here). Then say to the children, 
Can you make this?” Slowly beginning, make a slant- 
tline, then another, and another. The children just 
mich while you make it three times. “This is one / 
Wyoumake “. (Be sure the children start at the top 
)make the slant.) 

Now watch me make two (2). I put my crayon on 
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the board and go this way ~~ (going to east), and this way 
) (completing the curve), and this way —.” (Do this 
three times and see that the children watch. You must 
do it very, very slowly for it is complex for the child). The 
children’s first 2’s will look much like a 2 which I think 
is very acceptable. For children who are not very quick 
if you make one part at a time and have them make that 
and then another amy child can do it. For 3 make the 
first part of 2 twice. Children get three very easily if 
they know how .to make 2 first. Thus far, to make 1, 2, 
3, we only have straight and curved lines. 

Make 4 one stroke at a time. 

The hardest thing in teaching a 4 is the second part. 
Don’t let the child go the wrong way; if he seems in- 
clined to go that way guide his hand. And so we 
could analyze the numbers and see that 5 was a 1 and 
then the first part of a 2. 

Suppose the next day we see if the children know how 
many 1, 3, 4, etc., are. Have children in their seats and 
say, “Mary, bring me 2 sticks. Jose, bring me 5 sticks, 
etc.,” up to 10. It is necessary to drill upon this part 
of the lesson for, unless every child knows 1, 3 5, he is not 
ready for anything further. Write on the board: 


l=e 1=— 1= CG 

2= 2= — 2= eo 
sana OO 
3=@ @ @ etc.,or 3==—or3= CH 


If the children have colored sticks or toothpicks how 
their busy work can help out their arithmetic! For ex- 
ample, have written on the board beforehand: 


1 2 3 
and have the children arrange their sticks in groups. The 


Roman Numerals can also be made with the sticks or 
on paper thus: 


i 


I 
I 


LO 


I 


The children now know a great deal about numbers. 
When they can write to 10 they are able to write to 100 by 
placing 1, 2, 3, before the columns up to 10. 

Children know simple problems; for example, if there 
were 2 acorns on a table and Mary put 1 more there, that 
there would be 3 acorns. We can show the class how that 
looks another way: 





When you are sure they know that, show it without the 
pictures and this brings us to the combinations. 

In a backward class which I taught I found phonics and 
reading seemed difficult for the children, until I had 
given them considerable number work. This seemed 
to help out their other work greatly. At another time, 
when arithmetic work dragged, I gave them pasteboard and 
we made money and played store. There was not a child 
who was not able,to make his own money and I soon 
found that many who I had supposed could not write 3 
and 4 could write 3 cts. and 4 cts. 

If there is one thing I have noticed in my dealings with 
primary children, it is that number work seems to be 
so fascinating to children and so much neglected. If my 


little first graders can write arithmetic at the top of their 
papers they are so happy. Why is it so many schools 
neglect number work in the first grade when it is such a 
stepping stone? 
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Seasonal Programs VII 
Alice E. Allen 


In April’s Garden 


Teachers who want “ Pieces to Speak,’’ must not think they are not 
here, for they are, a number of them as usual, ready to be taken out of 
the Program and given quite by themselves; teachers who want to use 
parts of the Program only in other programs, will-find they can do so. 

At the same time, those teachers who are looking for something 
similar to a Play, but less difficult to give, will find it waiting for them 
in this Program, the parts of which all cluster about a central thought 
or idea. 

Give it to suit yourself, simply just to please the little actors, or 
more elaborately, with suitable costuming, additional songs, dances, etc. 


Directions 


The characters are April, any number of Trees; Grasses; Brook (a 
little Boy); Path (a little Girl); Winds; Robin (a little boy); Flowers; 
Sunbeams; Raindrops; Umbrellas (several children with large um- 
brellas almost hiding them from view); and any others that are de- 
sired. 

These characters are supposed to come into April’s Garden, do their 
parts, and stay there until last chorus is sung. Introduce special Tree 
Exercises for Arbor Day, and as many other special “bits” as you like. 


In April’s Garden 

(Song for Trees, Grasses, Brook, Winds; Robin, April and Flowers 
—each group singing stanza arranged for it; in third, Brook, one of 
the Winds, and Robin may have solos, as suggested, by words, if de- 
sired. All of each group sing chorus each time.) 

The garden of April was planted with trees — 

With tall trees and small trees and all trees to please — 

With beeches and birches, slender branches aglow, 

With maples and elm-trees — and all ready to grow. 


CHORUS 
Come, April, April, 
Cry a little, 

Laugh a little, 
Help them grow! 


So glad was the garden, the grasses sprang up 

And made of each hollow a little green cup, 

Where mosses and branches, and full many a vine 
Wore dewdrops for jewels and Jike ladies did shine. 


CHORUS 
Come, April, April, 
Cry a little, 

Laugh a little 
Help them shine! 


So bright was the garden, that in danced a brook 

To fill with soft chatter each sunbeamy nook, 

A merry breeze followed through the treetops to swing, 
A bird paused to listen, then he stayed there to sing. 


CHORUS 
Come, April, April, 
Cry a little, 

Laugh a little, 
Help them sing! 


Then into the garden danced April herself, 

The flowers ran to meet her — the dear little elf — 
She brought so much color, so much music and mirth, 
Her garden brims over till it fills the whole earth! 


CHORUS 
Come, April, April, 
Cry a little, 

Laugh a little, 
Fill the earth! 


Making a Springtime 
(April recites) 
I weep and I smile, 
I sigh and I sing, 
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First 


Second 


Others 





Boy 


I lag and I loiter, 
I dance and I wing; 
But — whatever I do, 
I’m making the Sprinc. 


Both 


You wish I'd be warmer, 
Or drier or wetter, 
You say I am fickle, 
You say I’m a fretter; (One of 
You call me “Cry-Baby,” 
And maybe “Coquetter”’ - 
Try making one springtime 
Yourself —and do better! 


The First Flowers 
(One of the smallest Flowers recites) 
A littl: April snowflake 
A-tremble in the air, 
Just came to rest a minute 
Upon a flower-stalk bare — 


I did not see her go — but look — 
She’s left a blossom there! 


Umbrella Plant 


(Children with Umbrellas recite) (Rain: 
toold tu 
In the fragrant pine-wood bowers, Raindr: 


Where the first buds show, 

In the sudden April showers, 

You can see the strangest flowers 
Bobbing to and tro. 


’ Sunbea 
Big and clumsy, round, and — Oh! 


One is Arabella’s; 
You can see her face below — 


Other happy faces show — 


What the flowers are — don’t you know? Raindr 
They are rain-umbrellas! 


Good Friends 


(“ Duet,” given by little Boy and Girl, as Brook and Path.) 


Girl 


Boy 


Girl 


Boy 


Girl 


Said the Path to the B ook, Sunbed 


As it the sptir g, 
“T lik the sound 
Of the song you sing.” 


Said the Brook to the Path, All (co 
“T like your smile, 

Let’s walk together 
A little while.” 


Said the friendly Path, 
As a flower it showed, 
“I go to meet 
A broad white road.” Pu 


Said the eager Brook, 
Brimful of glee, 
“T go to join 
The far-off sea.” 


Said the Path, “In the glare 
Of the city street, 

I’Jl remember you, 

And your song so sweet!” 
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Boy 





Said the Brook, “In the depth 
Of the ocean blue, 

T’ll often dream 
Of the woods and you.” 





Both 
So, hand in hand 
In the April weather, 
Did you see them come 
Down the hills together? 


An April Cloud 


(One of tire Flowers recites or sings to “ Twinkie, Twinkle, Little Star.”’) 


Sparkle, sparkle, cloud afar, 
How I wonder what you are, 
Up above this world so high 
Like a sail against the sky. 


Sailin , sa l’ng, on you go, 
Darker, darker, too, you grow; 
While I try your way to trace, 
Water splashes on my face. 


Farewell, farewell, little cloud, 
Drifting on, so bright and proud, 
You’re a pretty aeroplane, 

And your cargo’s April rain! 


Hide and Seek 


(Raindrops and Sunbeams frolic and play “Hide and Seek” singing 
toold tune — “This is the Way the Rain Comes Down.’’) 
Raindrops dancing 

Clatter, clatter comes the rain, 

On the hill and on the plain, 

Clatter, clatter comes the rain 
On an April morning. 


Sunbeams (dancing after) 
“Scatter, scatter!”? laughs the sun, 
“My turn now to have some fun!” 
“Scatter, scatter!’’ laughs the sun 
On an April morning. 


we Raindrops (hiding behind Flowers) 
Patter, patter, raindrops hide, 
In the flowers on every side, 
Patter, patter, raindrops hide 

. On an April morning. 

th. 

Sunbeams (hunting) 
Spatter, spatter — then a flash — 
Sunbeams find them where they splash! 
Spatter, spatter — then a flash 
On an April morning. 


All (coming forward, swinging rainbow ribbons, two and two) 
Sunbeams, raindrops — each bright pair 
Makes a rainbow, small but fair, 
Rainbows, rainbows everywhere 
On an April morning! 


The Rainbow 


(One of the Flowers recites, while Sunbeams and Raindrops lift their 
s high, and form pretty tableau.) 
The sky is like a garden, 
All day, a sun-flower blooms; 
And all the night, a moon-flower white 
Lights up its purple glooms. 


And when the sunflower closes, 
Crimson cloud-roses grow; 

And buds of gold and pink unfold 

Till bright star-clusters show. 
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‘Thrift 


EALTH is thrift. Both Health 

and Thrift are being explained, 
taught and urged to-day in every 
school to increase the resources of 
the Nation. 


And good teeth are of immense value 
to good health—you can give your 
scholars no better lesson than that of 
the importance of the teeth and 
their care. 


Tell them about the structure of the 
teeth, the way Nature builds these 
faithful workers, with the sensitive, 
softer inside covered with hard, smooth 
enamel. Show them how this enamel 
protects—as the skin of an orange or 
apple protects the soft inside. They 
know that a break in an apple's skin 
means speedy decay —and it is the same 
with the teeth. 


Teach them the vital fact that only faith- 
ful care can protect this guardian enamel 
—the care of the twice-a-day use of a 
dentifrice and a _ twice-a-year visit to 
the dentist. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream isa thrifty 
dentifrice for 3 reasons: It does its work 
thoroughly—it is inexpensive —it can 
be used without waste. 


Make Colgate’s your personal choice; and 
“Teacher's” example will help the chil- 
dren to a habit which will serve them 
well all through life. 


If you wish help for your work in Dental 
Hygiene-- send your name and address, the 
name and district number of your school and 
the number of pupils under your direct care. 
Printed educational material will be sent free 
in which you will find further facts to enliven 
your hygiene talks. Al present we cannot 
supply trial tubes as in past years. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 80, 199 Fulton Street, New York 
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And, sometimes, in that garden, 
After swift silver showers, 

Upon its blue there springs to view 
A bed of splendid flowers. 


It sets a curve of glory 
Above the passing storm, 

In seven hues — reds, greens, and blues — 
It is the rainbow warm! 


Rejoice and be Glad 


(All in chorus sing to old music, sometimes called “Rejoice and 
be Glad,” and found in “Gospel Hymns” beginning, ‘We praise 
Thee, O God, for the Son of Thy Love!” Adapt where necessary to 
fit'these words.) 

Rejoice and be glad, 
The winter is done, 
Now blooms April’s garden 
In shower and sun. 


CHORUS 
Sweet April, Sweet April, 
With a smile for each tear; 
Sweet April, sweet April, 
Sweet April is here. 


Rejoice and be glad, 

She’s a leaf for each twig; 
She’s a song for each birdling, 

A bud for each sprig. 

Chorus 

Rejoice and be glad — 

April’s garden is free — 
The gates she flings open 

To you and to me! 


Chorus 
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April’s Wish 






(April and Seven Flowers, each of the Flowers in one of the shades of Three 
the rainbow, recite.) gif and | 
A pril gree, bl 

When April was a little girl — 0) once 
O very young and tiny, He bl 
She saw the rainbow in the sky, He hust 
So like a ribbon shiny. But 1 
No le 


Then April cried and tossed her curls 
Into a wild disorder, There C 
“T want a rainbow for my own — wir 


’Twould make the prettiest border He st 
He boss 
Around my little garden-beds — the 
It wouldn’t take the main bow, He bi 
But just an end or two,” she said, But 
“T want a little rainbow!” 
Flowers And the 
Then seven of the flowers small, fun 
(Each giving her name as she steps forward and takes place) He di: 
The adder-tongue, the pansy, He soft 
Wake-robin, cowslip, violet, Then 
Myrtle and grass, I fancy — For t 


(Looking up and whispering together) 


Gazed at the rainbow for awhile, 
Then put their heads together, 
And yards of rainbow ribbon made 
AJl in the April weather. 
(Forming rainbow.) 


“Dear April, look!” they softly cried, 
We can supply your orders!” 
(A pril looks, laughs, and then leads them in gay little march 
up and‘ down) 
Dear April looked and laughed and trimmed 
With rainbows all her borders. 
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Song of the Winds 


the Winds sing to music of ‘‘ Buy a Broom.” 


ymed boughs, or artificial leaves and fruit-blooms.) 


ere was a rough wind, a bluff wind, a gruff wind, 
tered throygh the branches of April’s tall trees; 


| and bustled and tussled and rustled, 
t energatic wind 
es could he find. 


e along a warm wind, a storm wind, a reform 


éd the dripping branches of April’s tall trees; 
them and tossed them and wildly criss-crossed 


ight rain in floods, 
kened no buds. 


there came one wind, glad-with-sun wind, full-of- 


ind, 


ced through the branches of April’s tall trees; 
He softly addressed them, he blessed and caressed them, 
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’ Trees stand 
, until last stanza, when they all lift high real branches of 





What would they all say — 
The children so eager and sweet 
If there were no trees 
To make them a leafy retreat? 
No place to stray in, 
Or stay in, or play in, 
Away from the slett or the heat? 
No fruit, and no nuts, nor the fleet 
Stir of leaves on the breeze? 


And what would earth do 
While bright seasons rolled 
If God all the charms 
Of the trees should withhold? 
Without them to dress her, 
Or bless or caress her, 
To sing hér their songs, dear and old, 
Around and about her to fold 
Their strong, tender arms? 


The New Leaves 


(One of the little Trees recites, while Trees rustle their leaves.) 















































Then | ce Jaughed in his sleeves, 
For th: y shone with new leaves The trees have been bare 
And quiet so long, 
if There Were No Trees Hark —there’s a whisper, 
: ro. ; Tender, yet strong, 
(Trees recite in any pleasing way.) That ripples to laughter . 
What would the birds say, And ends in a song, 
The squirrels and chipmonks and all Where a bluebird’s note 
The little wild folk: In it has caught — 
If there were no trees straight and tall? No one but April 
No place to cling to, Could have such sweet thought — 
Or wing to, or sing to, Glimmer and shimmer 
No place — spring or fall — And sound she has wrought, 
To build houses small, And the little new leaves 
Elm, apple, or oak? To the trees she has brought! 
=  —, Si ° 
ick and Homesick 
/ What a dismal outlook it would be, if she were net 
ER, ARR 0 “ T. C. U. 
| But no need for the T. C. U. Teachers to worry —T.C. U. 
checks are coming in to pay the doctor, the nurse and the 
board bill, or to hire a substitute. 
Why Not Charge Your Expenses 
= to the T. C. U.? 
= If you take advantage of this opportunity, when mis- 
| RB fortune does come, you can charge it to the T. C. U., 
| acanTie which makes a business of safeguarding, protecting and 
| nit guaranteeing you an income any month during the year 
| i |. that you are sick, injured or quarantined. Thousands of 
| teachers, by enrolling in the T. C. U., have realized peace 


When you are disabled by Sickness or Accident. 
to the house, but keeps you from work. 
you $59.00 a month when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. 











of mind and certainty of income. 


The T.C.U. 
Will Pay You $50 a Month 


It will pay you $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine you 
It will pay operation benefits in addition to other benefits. 


It will pay 
It pays regular indemnities of from 


$333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. 


Ther: 
If you : 


Julia A 
. Acc 
Certain |: 
time of ; 
a frienc 





516 T. 


are many other benefits, all fully explained in a little booklet we publish. 
‘e a teacher, we shall be glad to send you a copy with our compliments. 


i 


It Makes One Feel Better 


. Minette, Long Prairie, Minn., wrote: 


pt my heartiest thanks for your check following my auto accident. | 
/ makes one feel better to know her income has not stopped entirely .in 
I shall gladly speak a good word for the T. C. 


.eed. 
in need.” 
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FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 516 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about your 


Protective Benefits. Send me the whole story 


It and booklet of testimonials. 


U., as it surely is Name 


Coo cecereweeeMoesCBeeeeeeeoegerteseses 


Address 
(This coupon places the sender under n0 obligation) 


Lincoln, Neb. 
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The Wind’s Playmate A Call to the Colors for the 
(One of the Winds recites) ° C 
wise sities ies We. Teachers of the United State 











































Bright ke a age Mary C. C. Bradford 
; Hang aloft. President of the National Education Association 
I hear the stir To the School Teachers of the United States: 
Of countless wings; You are hereby called to the Colors of the American Rp MM | 
I smell the sweetest public. The teaching force of the United States is sy ii | 
Growing things. moned to serve anew in the great world crisis | iat isg 
hand. The war for human freedom cannot be won unl 
The earth’s a bud, the army of soldiers of the common good —*t!: publ 
The sky’s a song; | school army — gives the fullest measure of Sact ice and 
April, sweet April, service. Still more important, a new and fairer civili, # 
Waited long. tion will not take the place of the one that has brok =n doy 
under the stress of conflict unless the molders of “he soy. 
I am the wind, stuff of the world — teachers — dedicate themselv’s afte 
I search and search to the mighty task of rebuilding the national institutions 
Oak, elm, and maple, as an expression of the highest ideal of humanity. 
Beech and birch. ; The schools are the laboratory of good citizenship. Th ake 
children are little citizens and must be guided in sud Colles 
In all your joy present experiences as will make certain their future dedica. MH} educat 
My spirit grieves, tion to the welfare of the Republic. The Junior Member. Mj garten 
Where are my little ship of the Red Cross, through the School Auxiliary, offes 
Playmate leaves? an unsurpassable medium through which the patr'otie 
activities of the children can make themselves felt. Begin. 
House-hunting ning with Lincoln’s Birthday and lasting until Washingtons{§ —— 


Birthday a nation-wide effort is to be made in behalf ¢ 
increasing the Junior Membership. This call to the Colog . 
“Where are you going, Robin red?” is for your service in this campaign. K | 
“T’m out house-hunting,” Robin said. The National Education Association offers every teacher 


(Any selected child recites.) 





in the land the high privilege of participation in this grea 
“Of houses,” ‘said April, “I have a few, campaign. | 
But I would build, if I were you. You are hereby called to the Colors by all the great ideals 
through which To-day is acting on To-morrow to thee . 
“Such beautiful sites there are in my trees, that To-morrow may see the sunrise of a world life dedicated Sort he 
Lofty and airy and sure to please. to straight thinking, hard work, mighty loving. hie4 
You are called to the Colors by the Spirit of Amezic, “YP” 
“With building materials close at hand, by the needs of childhood, by the Soul of Civilization, the - 
Of course, they are always in great demand.” Yours is the privilege of sacrificing, serving, and loving. — 
I salute you upon your great opportunity. I thank yo engi 
Robin tiptilted bis saucy head, for the way in which you are certain to rise to its farthest device. 
“Tl glance them over, please,”’ he said. heights. , True 
Soldiers of the Common Good! Rebuilders of Civilim- on 
I’m sure he found one — he’s up there now tion! Molders of the Destiny of the World! Your great‘ a 
Building a house on a maple bough. task is ready. Assume it. oof 
uncons 
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Kindergarten and Elementary Methods, undergraduate and 
advanced. 


Dormitories on College grounds, with delightful surround- 
Chicago offers many social advantages—parks, play- 
grounds, bathing beaches, churches, libraries, theatres, concerts. 


ings. 


The National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
was established in 1886 as the Chicago Kindergarten 
College. Miss Elizabeth Harrison, author and prominent 
educator. is its president. It is the largest of the Kinder- 
garten training schools and one of the oldest. 





National Kindergarten 
Elementary College 


Opportunity afforded to attend sessions of International 
Kindergarten Union Convention held in Chicago, June 24-36. 


For Illustrated announcement of Summer School address 
Box 31, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


and 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 17 to August 9 


Credit applied toward diploma. Practice School. 











Killing a Whole Flock of Birds with One Stone 


Margaret E Ellis 


Supervisor, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 


Some of usmay tremble at the mere thought of introducing 
intothat sanctum sanctorum of institutions — the school — 
any phrase suggesting sport; more oi us have respect unto 
the'Audubon Society. So let us translate our title, as 
seedily as possible, into the more dignified, more peda- 
gogical wording, “Teaching a dozen lessons with one 
device.” 

True, the program — that Procrustean bed — called for 
industrial arts at this particular hour. True, also, it was 
a dark, snowy afternoon, when the most normal child 
would have been abnormal had he not cast longing eye; 
out of the window at the cold and white streets, thereby 
unconsciously making things within correspondingly 
“warm” and “‘blue” for his teacher. “A new device! A 
new device! My schoolroom for a new device!” — with 
wwlogies to Shakespeare. 

Let us look at this schoolroom. Each child’s wool 
blanket had been slowly growing, for a week or more, on 
the loom he himself had made; warp and woof consisted 
df woolen cloth of all sorts, which the children had gathered 
fom home and friends and had washed, cut into strips, 
anddyed intheschoolroom. An hour of concentrated effort 
would get these 16” x 20” sections ready to be sewed to- 
gether and sent to some lucky soldier boy of Camp Dix, 
Who had been in our minds for weeks. 

Now, the teacher of these children is not of the nervous 
type which insists on “pindrop”’ order in the schoolroom 
When this sort of work is in progress. On the contrary 
the be.ieves heartily in the hum of the busy workshop, 
Which means some social chat while busy fingers fly. But 
“Over, under; over, under,” “ Not too tight,” “Go on with 
your weaving, Jane,’ had grown monotonous. More- 
Over, 01: this particular day, the reading lesson had been 
Git short and the written language work had been squeezed 
almost entirely out, by one interruption after another. 
Tocap ‘he climax, as before said, the barometer indicated 
atende: cy to storm, indoors as wellas out. Oh, for a stone 
that would kill more than one bird! 

“Let's play a new game—a brantl-new game! 
Might call it ‘Can’t talk and can’t hear.’ 


We 
Everything we 


want to say must be written on the blackbeard and an- 
swered in action.” 

Teacher as well as pupils played the game. Suggestions 
for bettering the work; requests for material or advice, 
praise for good results, all were cared for by this “write- 
read-and-do” method. The child who forgot, and talked, 
was considered out of the game. The teacher wrote what 
she had to say with conspicuous care; the children followed 
her lead. Before many minutes had passed, one child after 
another was going quietly to the board, which soom was 
filled with sentences like these: ‘Mary is doing beautiful 
work; look atit.” ‘Miss Wells, will you come and look at 
mine, when you have time?” ‘‘May I have more wool, 
please?” “I notice that George is weaving too leosely. 
Do not leave holes in your blanket, or the soldier may catch 
his toes in them!” “Please give me the scissors.” 

The teacher changed period to question mark when meces- 
sary and erased wrong forms to write them correctly, the 
child watching her eagerly. For one solid hour im this 
third grade schoolroom, thirty children, one critic aad two 
student teachers were busy, quiet, happy. The spirit 
pervading the room was most wholesome. Last, but by 
no means least, nearly every child completed his “bit,” 
three times as much weaving being accomplished as on the 
preceding day. 

As for the by-products, the children had a reading lesson 
which tested, proved and provoked thought. They did 
language work which was spontaneous and valuable from 
whatever angle it might be viewed — spelling, punctuation, 
penmanship, sentence-structure, polite forms. They had 
training in self-discipline in the form of-expression as well as 
restraint. ‘Playing fair” was not referred to in any way, 
but they did it, every one of them. The success of this 
six-barreled device in developing interest and initiative 
in that most difficult and tedious task of learning to write 
English in the third grade — where thi: work begins to take 
form — makes it seem worth handing over to others, who, 
if they do not use this stone, may be able to find another, 
having heard of this one, which will kill as many birds in one 
period of the program. 
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Allegro Moderato 
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Happy Moments 


K. Mary Leonard 


Tune —“ With Jockey to the Fair” 














~~ 
Children arranged in two wings, girls inside, boys out. MEasvreEs 13-14 Boys four skipping steps backward. 
CHORD Bow and curtsy, partners facing each other. 15-16 Girls turn and face boys quickly 


POSITION FOR DANCE ° 
After curtsy all face center. 
Girls join hands in a ring. 


All four skipping steps towards each 
other. 
Bow and curtsy. 


Boys hands on girls’ shoulders. “ 17-18 Boy. four skipping steps to center, 
Measures 1-4 Eight galopsteps round ring to right. salute, turn. 

a" 5- 8 Eight galop steps back to places. Girls four skipping steps outward, 
‘f 1-~ 4 Eight galop steps round to left. turn. 
. 5- 8 Eight galop steps to piaces. i, 19-20 Boys and girls four skipping step 
~ 9-10 Girls four galop steps to left. Boys towards each other. 

four galop steps to right, simul- Bow and curtsy. 

taneously. Girls are now outside, boys inside. 
11-12 All four galop steps to places. Repeat the whole, girls’ hands on boys shoul lers for 
- 13-14 Girls four skipping steps forward, starting position and boys do what girls previously did 


a il 





curtsy. and vice versa. 
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Using the Sand-Table 


Continued from page 165) 


road of sand that leads away and away 
over hii and dale to no one knows where. 
When the sand-table was finished one 
little gossoon in the second grade said, 
“Qh, if I could only just once be a little 
elf and get inside that little cottage, 
wouldn't I be happy?” 

The sweet brier was just some vines 
from a hanging basket and some dry hy- 
dranges, and the little market woman 
was a painted figure w.th her black dress, 
comfy white shawl, white apron, green 
umbrella and big basket —the typical 
comfortable, fat, rosy-cheeked Irish grand- 
mother with shrewd twinkling eyes peep- 
ing out at you from under her bonnet. In 
making this sand-table picture, whatever 
you do, keep everything in proportion 
to the cabin, which is the largest object 
in the landscape. At the close of the 
study of textiles the children readily dis- 
tinguished the various matezials, knew 
their virtues and failings and uses, besides 
having accumulated much geography and 
economics. 


— The John C. Winston Company, of 
Philadelphia, announce the creation of a 
school-book department. For several 
years this company has had in preparation 
a series of text-books under the editor- 
ship of Dr. William Dodge Lewis, Prin- 
cipal of the William Penn High School, 
Philadelphia. Mr. James G. Stradling, 
for many years connected with the 
American Book Company, is the sales 
manager of this new educational depart- 
ment. Among their first publications 
are the Winston Readers, by Mr. Sidney 
G. Firman, Superintendent of Schools of 
Glen Ridge, N. J., and Miss Ethel H. 
Maltby, former Primary Supervisor at 
Glen Ridge, N. J.; ““Our Community,” a 
text book in civics for urban communi- 
ties,” by Samuel H. Ziegler and Helen 
Jaquette, two of the best-known teachers 
of civics in Pennsylvania; “Our Neigh- 
borhood,”’ a text-book in civics for villages 
and more scattered communities, by 
J. F. Smith, of Berea College Normal 
School, of Kentucky; a series of histories 
for the grades by Smith Burnham, head 
of the Department of History, State Nor- 
mal School, West Chester, Pa.; ‘‘Gram- 
mar to Use,” by Dr. William Dodge Lewis, 
Principal of the William Penn High School 
and Miss Helen Lynch, of the William 
Penn High School, a text designed for use 
inthe seventh and eighth grades, which 
emphasizes function and use rather than 
mere grammatical classification. 





Wanted — Teachers to Learn 
Dress Designing 


All ambitious teachers should learn 
Dress Designing, enabling them to design 
and make original clothes for themselves 
and friends and also to increase their 
salaries by teaching this important and 
interesting subject. You can just as well 
have six specially designed dresses for the 
price you now pay for tw copied dresses. 

Large descriptive book, containing sam- 
ple lessons, can be had, without charge, 
by writing to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
M859, Rochester N. Y. Those inter- 
sted should write before the present 


Poster and Sand-Table Work 


IN THE 


Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
By JOHANNA HOLM 


Send for descriptive circular and price-list of patterns 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company, Publishers 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 















Get Your Flag 
and the Flags 
of Our Allies 


Free! 


Without a Cent of expense, yOu can secure 
the flags and the portraits needed for your 
fi! room. All charges prepaid. 

Offer No. 1: We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons or 
assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, and Riley. Your 
pupils easily will sell them for ten cents each. Return the $5.00 to us 
and we will send a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy quality, 
on staff with gilded ornament, FREE. 

Offer No. 2: A high-grade standard U. S. all bunting flag 5 x 8 feet 
FREE. Fast colors; stripes sewed and stars embroidered on both sides. 
For the sale of 50 buttons at ten cents each. 


Offer No. 3: A set of the Allies’ Flags, FREE. Each 16x24 inches, on 
staff with ornaments. American, French, English, Belgium, and Italian. 
High grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast colors. Beautiful for inside 
ornamentation. For the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 4: Handsome silk flags of the allies FREE. American, French, 
English, Belgium, and Italian. Each 12x18 inches, on staffs with ornaments. 
Make beautiful decorations for home as well as school- 
room. For the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 5: Wonderful ‘Oil-Process’”’ painting of 
Washington, Lincoln, and President Wilson. 13x16 inches 
in a oneand a half inch gilded frame. For the sale of 35 
buttons you may choose one picture, for 60 buttons, two 
pictures, and for 75 buttons all three pictures, FREE. 
Offer No. 6: A fine Pencil Sharpener, FREE. Large 
size. Sharpens any pencil. For the sale of 20 buttons 
at ten cents. 





Write to-day, stating which offer you accept and telling what kind of buttons you want. 
We will send them postpaid by return mail. Weare the oldest Mail Order Flag Company. 
Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the United States. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 107 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 
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WANTED 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary 
to start and all railway fare paid? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide 
organization, will have openings for at least ten women teachers who can qualify, during March, 
sixteen during April, twenty-four in May and forty in June. Work isof aschool nature and offers 
good business training. These positions are in our regular sales organization and are paying 


Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest 
qualifications who can work longest. Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept.P, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
900 eOOOOUPIPLIOPPILYYIL LI 


Women Teachers’ 
For Summer Work 


Seo 


SFL LL SL LID So 


$100 te $300 a Month 








edition is exhausted. 


“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED & 'b 
with the idea, and from the first were enthusiastic.” Miss Thompson writes 

thus in giving her experience with the use of “‘ Hawthorne Certificates ” ene a free 
library for in a. 36 page 
illustra 
Chicago. It is sent free. 


her school. The full story, told in her own words, is contai 
booklet issued by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, and 
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Wonderful 


Hattie Neubrik 


Morning Talks in Grade I 


THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE 


HE inside of the House is almost too hard for little 
boys and girls to understand, for there is a wonder- 
ful engine that works day and night even when 
you are asleep. It is called the Heart, and this 

engine keeps all the other machinery going. Then there 
are the big and little pantries — Stomach and Intestines 
where the food is stored and made ready for the nourish- 
ment of the Body House. There are all the wonderful 
little pipes called Arteries and Veins which connect with 
every little part of the House, from the top of your head 
to the bottom of your feet, and these little pipes do not 
carry water, but they carry blood, which is very, very 
important, to every part of the House. 

Then there are “The Lungs,” which are like great big 
tires filled with air. 

Did you ever see an automobile when the tire was not 
blown up, how flat it looked? How was it filledout? Why, 
of course, by pumping air into it. Well, our Body without 
the Lungs could not live — they are the tires which the 
air fills and which keep the Body House going. 

We fill up the Tire Lungs when we breathe in deeply. 
Let us see how full we can fill our Tire Lungs, by taking 
in all the air we can. Put your hands on your chest 
where the Tire Lungs are and I shall count and you start 
to breathe —now, “In—1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6,7,8.” ‘“Out—let 
all air go.” 

In order to fill the Lung Tires up with air, you must 
hold the body straight, especially above the waist, when- 
ever you sit or stand. If you bend over at your desk and 
let your shoulders drop inward, your Lung Tires cannot 
do their work properly. So always remember to sit and 
stand straight, throw the shoulders back and fill the Lung 
Tires full of air. 

You know an automobile can run best when the tires 
are well filled with air, so can your Body House do better 
work when the Lungs get plenty of good, fresh air. Now, 
that is one of the cheapest things in the world — Air. It is 
everywhere, but outside air is best because it is cleanest. 
It has the rain to wash it and the sun to warm it and we 
need plenty of it. So, little boys and girls, be outdoors 
as much as you can, where you can get lots of fresh air, 
for it will help you grow strong and keep you well and make 
your Body House beautiful and healthy. 

When you go to sleep at night open a window so as to 
let in some of the fresh pure outdoor air. The Lung Tires 
like that kind best and help run the machinery of the House 
much better when they are pumped up with fresh air; and 
always remember the air outdoors is fresh and free and 
is ours only for the asking and taking. 


FUEL FOR THE BODY HOUSE 


In order that the Heart — that wonderful] engine of the 
Bedy House — be kept going and working all the important 
machinery of the Inside of the Body House, a certain 
amount of Fuel is necessary. This Fuel is the Food we eat. 

Without it the Heart Engine would stop, the Tire Lungs 
could not do their work, and even Little Feet Servants 
could not go on their way. The whole Palace House 
suffers when Food Fuel is not taken at the regular time. 

It is important to know the right kind of Food Fuel, as 
there is nothing in the world so apt to make you sick and 
put Body House in the Dry-Dock Bed, as*taking too much 
of the wrong kind of Food Fuel. 

Mother, or some older person, is the best judge of this, 
as they have studied it out and know just what the Body 
House needs at certain times of the day. So when they 
bringfyou oatmeal, milk, eggs, rice, meat, vegetables, 


fruits, and other such things, remember, little boy and gir) 
this is the proper Food Fuel for the Body House. Yoy 
are too young to know what kinds of Food Fuel are begt 
to run the Body House, so let mother have charge o! this, 
and when meal hour comes, eat slowly, eat very s!owly, 
and give Teeth Servants a chance to grind up the Food Fuge} 
and to grind it up well before it is swallowed. 

Bread and Butter, plenty of milk, are fine for the Body 
House. They make it grow strong and more beautiful, 
Eggs, potatoes and not too much meat, vegetables and ripe 
fruits are the best Food Fuels. 

Too much cake and candy are very harmful to the Body 
House. They ruin Little Teeth Servants and injure the 
Body House in many ways. A little candy that is pure 
and good is all right to eat, but be careful about eating too 
much and watch out for the cheap, brightly colored candies, 
as they are colored to look pretty and are almost like poison, 
so harmful are they. 

There was once a little girl who was so fond of sugar 
plums, cake and candy, that one day she made a wish that 
she could go to Sugar Plum Town. She closed her eyes 
and in less time than you could think, she found herself 
there. She jumped off the wings of the butterfly which 
took her up there and soon she was wandering through 
the streets of Sugar Plum Town. 

Everywhere she turned were candies, cakes and sweet- 
meats. She ate as much as she could and when night came 
on she said, “Now I'd like a piece of bread and butter.’ 

“Bread and butter,” said the little people of Sugar Plum 
Town.” “What is bread and butter?” We never heard 
of it. 

All of the next day and the next and the next the littl 
girl walked through Sugar Plum Town and she was so sick 
and tired of looking at candies and sweetmeats and s0 
hungry for a piece of bread and butter that she sat down 
in the street of Sugar and cried and cried. A kind fairy 
said to her, “What is the matter?” “O if I could only 
go to my own little town and get a slice of bread and butter, 
I should be happy once more.” The fairy waved her wand 
and the little girl soon found herself back at home, and she 
never after that even wanted to Jook at sugar plums any 
more. 

There is another harmful kind of Food Fuel which ought 
not to be called Food at all, yet some people use it as Food. 
Instead of building up the Body House, it weakens and 
destroys it. Its name is alcohol and has many forms such 
as cider, whiskey, wine, beer, When a great deal of alcohol 
is taken into the Body House every part is injured — the 
Telephone Ears do not hear clearly, the Eye Windows can- 
not see well, and Little Feet Servants can hardly go on their 
way. We feel so sorry and ashamed for any one who has 
taken too much alcohol. 

Some people take it because they think it wil] quench 
their thirst. Why, the only thing to drink when thirsty 

is water—and plenty of it. The Body House needs 
water as much as it does food, so, boys and girls, get’ in the 
habit of drinking plenty of water. 





King Baby 


King Baby on his throne 

Sits reigning O, sits reigning™O! 
King Baby on his throne 
Sits reigning all alone. 


His throne is mother’s knee, 
So tender O, so tender O! 

His throne is mother’s knee, 

Where none may sit but he. 


— From “King Baby on His Throne,” by;Miss Leurew 
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The Indoor Recess 
Louise Anderson 
N stormy days, when the little people are not allowed 
F | to go out to play, the question comes, “‘ What shall 
we let them do?”’ Some teachers have them march 
to the basement and back, in order, and sit down in 
ir own seats to eat their lunches, if they have them, or to 
ink “The long, long thoughts of youth” This, no 
ioubt, is the easiest way out of the difficulty, but is it 
e best? 
Other teachers begin the regular work as soon as the 
arch to and from the basement has been accomplished. 
his gives an opportunity for a few minutes earlier closing 
bt noon or night. Sometimes, when the lesson to be re- 
kymed is a very interesting one, this is a good plan, but 
ve find, usually, that the interest of the children begins to 
lg alter the recess period has passed and that the eyes 
sander often to the clock. 


How, then, shall we make this time of recreation one of 
real change and rest to the children? 

The beginning, always, of every recess should be the signal 
for opened windows and ventilators. Then some child, 
whose duty it is, attends to this matter. This responsibility 
may be granted as a sort of reward of merit. And how 
the child delights in feeling responsibility for something! 
He should be trained to watch the time and to close them ex- 
actly on time too. Of course it becomes almost necessary 
tohave some kind of march or game during the four or five 
minutes while the fresh air is sweeping through the room. 
If this can be done while the children are in the basement, 
so much the better. Then the remainder of the recess 
may be profitably spent in some kind of quiet game. The 
children who wish to do so may eat their lunches at this 
time — oranges, candy, or whatever light lunches they may 
have brought. The games which introduce much laughter 
are good at this time. 

One game that I have seen tried to advantage is called 
“Jump.” Two children hold a stick, such as a yardstick, 
at the end of an aisle high enough so all can jump over it. 
The child in the back seat of that row runs the length of 
the aisle, jumps the stick and runs up the next aisle to 
hisseat. ‘The second child the same and soon. To give va- 
tety, a stick at either side of the room and two aisles 
jumping at the same time is exciting. 

Another game is called the Bunnie Game. Children 
all put their heads on their desks, teacher touches the back 
of some child’s head. He follows behind the teacher on 
tiptoe. She tiptoes about the room touching a head here 
and there, the ones touched following’ behind. When a 
big enough string of bunnies are up, she calls out, “Home,” 
the children who are playing sleep wake up and the bunnies 
tun to their seats. The one who gets there first is “it” for 
the next time. He touches bowed heads, but the teacher 
is the one to call out “Home.” 

Throwing bean bags may be played and varied so as to 
give rivalry. Guessing games, too, are good for quiet 
ones. One of these which the children Jike is played thus: 
Some one says, “‘I am thinking of something in this room 
that is white and begins with c.”” They guess, and crayon 
prves right. The one who guessed it first is “it” for the 
Nex. game. Always choose something which can be seen 
and give the first letter of its name. 


The object of these games is to give the child something 
entirely new to think about. This will relieve his nerve 
strain and make him laugh, thus preparing him for better 
attention later. 


Voluntary exercise in the fresh air is, of course, preferable, 
but when the weather forbids, any games that the resource- 
ful teacher plans, which give change of position for tired 
bodies, relax muscles, stimulate new thought and, best of 


” give real fun for the little people, are valuable exercises 
at recess. ; 
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THE NEED OF THE DAY 


LET YOUR PUPILS READ 


AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES 
By Mara L. Pratt 


Vol. I, for Grades 4 and 5. Colonial Period. 
Vol. II, for Grades 5 and 6. The Revolution. 


These simple history stories are just the kind of easy and 
interesting reading to whet the appetite in children for his- 
torical study in later years. The subject-matter is at- 
tractively presented, while the many reproductions of 
antique pictures and articles, together with appropriate 
poems, lend additional value to the volumes. 


Four volumes. Illustrated. Cloth, Each, 50 cents 


READ TO THEM 
THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


By Epwarp EVERETT HALE 


As a book to be read in school-rooms, Dr. Hale dedicated 
it to the boys and girls, who also are citizens of the United 
States, with the hope which Philip Nolan expressed to 
Frederick Ingham when he was a midshipman, and with 
the injunction which he gave to that boy: 

“‘For your country, boy, and for that flag, never dream 
a dream but of serving her, as she bids you, though the 
service carry you through a thousand hells. No matter what 
happens to you, no matter who flatters you or who abuses 
you, never look at another flag; never let a night pass but 
you pray God to bless that flag. Remember, boy, that be- 
hind all these men you have to do with, behind officers and 
government, the people even, there is the Country Herself, 
your Country, and that you belong to Her, as you belong 
to your own mother. Stand by Her, boy, as you would 
stand by your mother, if those devils there had got hold 
of her to-day. O if anybody had said so to me when I was 
your age!” 

Cloth, 25 cents. Paper, 15 cents. 





FOR EXERCISES, USE 
THE FIRST FLAG 
and Other 
Patriotic Plays and Exercises 


In these days when love and reverence for Our Country 
and for the Flag of Our Country is being instilled into the 
boys and girls, teachers will greet this new volume with 
delight. 

Directors of Playgrounds, will also find the Marches, 
Drills and Dances just what they need for the Patriotic 
little performers. 

Cloth, Price 50 cents 


HISTORY IN STORY, SONG AND ACTION 


By FLorENcE M. MILLER 


Vol. I contains Lessons and Entertainments for Septem- 
ber, October, Novembers December, January, General and 
Local History. 

Vol. II contains Lessons and Entertainments for Febru- 
ary, March, April, May, June, General and Local History. 

The idea and purpose of this book is first to group material 
and outlines for history work in Primary and Rurzl Schools 
in a convenient form for the teacher's use. 


In two volumes. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, Each, 60 cents 


THE BOOK OF FOLK SONGS 


The wide use of folk games and dances in the school and 
on the playground is opening the eyes of teachers to the 
equal value of the folk song in creating and correcting 
musica] taste. 

Especially do we commend this volume to country 
teachers whose children are of varying ages. No other 
songs will so appeal to young and old alike and no other 
songs are so apt to be within the range of voices of 
different ages. 

Price, 60 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston New York 





Chicago San Francisco 
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A Menace to the Teaching 
Profession 


The Need of Organized 


Effort 


The Lethargy of Teachers 


We Need a"Department of 
Education 


To GetTIt We Need Team 
Work 


A Way to Begin 





Address Epitor, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Worthy Campaign 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Slackers and taxdodgers propose that teachers slow up in ty 
ambitions, that they disregard for awhile the interests of their profg 
sion, and that they accept decreases in salary during the co: itinual 
of the war. These enemies of our country and our schools are gain 
occasional victories. They are influencing now and then a boar 
education to carry out their wishes. 


This is one of the reasons why we are pushing the campaign 
new active members of the N. E. A. at this time. It is one of 
reasons why this statement is sent to teachers throughout the count 
The larger our membership the stronger will the N. E. A. be in fight 
the battles of the teaching profession. Individuals can do much, 
the big things of this age are accomplished by means of combi 
effort. Teachers are awakening to the present situation. They 
responding as never before in this country to the need of organi 
effort. The meetings of state and local associations are larger 
year than during any previous year. Hundreds of teachers aree 
rolling every month as members of this association. 


It*pleased the public when farmers organized and forced resp: 


for their rights. It pleased the public when labor organized : 
began its fight for shorter hours and better pay. It pleases the pub 
to see this awakening in the teaching profession. Men and wom 
in other lines of work are anxious to see teachers more active inp 
moting the interests of the public schools and more insistent in sali 
and other demands for themselves. 


It is almost a national disgrace not to have in our country a) 
partment of Education on a par with the Department of the Intem 
the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Labor. | 
can have this department when we show a strong and determin 
organization and not until then. 


The position and interests of the teaching profession wil 
recognized and respected when a sufficient showing of organized {0 
is made and not until then. The football star used to wint 
games, but as football became more highly developed the star\ 
his identity and the individual play gave way to combined efid 
The time has passed when teachers are justified in leaving thep 
tection of their interests in the hands of a few big men who 
supposed to have influence. By forming strong county, city, § 
and national associations and by doing team work, teachers" 
meet with football success and not until then will results be satis 
tory. It does not matter whether we form strong local associati 
first, or whether we begin by forming a strong national associatit 


Why not begin on both ends at the same time? Let every mall 
of the N. E. A. make an effort to get one or two new active memM 
Instead of 7800 active members let us have 20,000. Why not ™ 
that number? ‘Then why not as an organization do ten times m0 
than we are now doing in the way of carrying out constructive po id 
and in promoting the interests and welfare of our membership? 

— National Education Associatm 
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OFFICE MANAGER 


Tells How ‘le nen th was Built Up and 
Made Strong by Vinol 


The following letter from Manager 


Hodes vecounts the experience and condi- 
tion ci many men. Read this letter 


and ovr offer which follows: 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—“I am a general 


ofice anager, and became so nervous 
and rvn-down in health that I lost my ap- 
petite nd finally my health broke down 
completely, largely because of overwork. 
I trie’ Beef, Iron and Wine, and other 
remedics without help. I saw Vinol ad- 
yertise, and soon after taking it I noticed 
animprovement.. I now have a hearty ap- 
petite, sleep better, feel better and have 
gained considerable in weight.” Samuel 
Hodes, 501 Stone Ave. 


The reason Vinol is so successful in 
such cases is because it contains the oldest 
and most famous tonics, viz., beef and cod 
liver peptones, iron, manganese peptonates 
and glycerophosphates. 

We ask every run-down, overworked 
man to try a bottle of Vinol with the 
understanding that their money will be 
returned if it fails to help them as it did 
Mr. Hodes. 

For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere Trial Sample Free. 

Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED - 


Big prices paid. You can write them. We show 
you how. Rex Publishers, Box 175, C-20, Chicago. 








EZ LET THIS BOOK HELP YOU TEACH 


Theda Gildemeister—Teacher of seer nd —- te the Sttenenste 
se of Study and Manual for Tea: e De 
an of Education. Wt is reco; mined 6 “a 





Diagram of cor palate dy and cumulative grade 
oy Ges — ‘ue, 





’ Wonderful home-study music lessons under 
jean and European teac’ 
sion Method. More than thirty of America’s leading Uni- 
Yersities now offer instruction by the University Extension 
thod. Fully two-thirds of the work required for a de- 


gree from the colle; can be en by this met! 
University Extension Conservatory, (with a faculty com- 
of f master teachers in all branches of aay b is the only 
serv: of Music giving lessons by the UNI- 
METH D. grading examination 
Y ir teachers fate Gina per- 
Sonal Ic tters to ‘correct faults and a > aver of 
Points. The instruction of a Master—the indi 








icity + nd completen , fom t h “— 
’ ess. ne can at home. - 
HS r+ Paderewski and many other great authorities. 


‘ ny Instrument or Voice 
= write ing us the course you are interested in, age. 
lon¢ ‘ you have taken lessons, if at all, etc ‘and we will 
wend Oa Book containing text and'ilust ustrations 
mated students’ or courses), 
Sherwood a HARMONY my byt pr, Prothe- 
becker, VOICE COURS) of Phono- 


Fe. Gere eee ANELAL Gin 


send be. A be Se be parse ae 
iversits ‘Extension Conservatory 








Chicago, IL, 


God of the Open Air 


Thou who has set thy dwelling fair 
With flowers beneath, above with starry 
lights, 
And set Thy altars everywhere — 
On mountain heights, 
In woodland valleys dim with many a 
’ dream, 
In valleys bright with springs, 
And in the curving capes of every stream— 
Thou who hast taken to Thyself the 
wings 
Of morning, to abide 
Upon the secret places of the sea, 
And on far islands, where the tide 
Visits the beauty of untrodden shores, 
Waiting for worshipers to come to Thee 
In Thy great out-of-doors! 
To Thee I turn, to Thee I make my prayer, 
God of the open air! 
— Henry Van Dyke 


The Difficult Seed 


A little seed lay in the ground, 
And soon began to sprout; 
“Now which of all the flowers around,” 
It mused, “‘shall I come out? 


“The lily’s face is fair and proud, 
But just a trifle cold; 
The rose, I think, is rather loud, 
And then its fashion’s old. 


“The violet is very well, 
But not a flower I’d choose; 
Nor yet the Canterbury bell — 
I never cared for blues. 


“Petunias are by far too bright, 
And vulgar flowers besides; 

The primrose only blooms at night, 
And peonies spread too wide.” 


And so it criticised each flower, 
This supercilious seed; 
Until it woke one summer hour, 
And found itself a weed. 
— St, Nicholas 





— You are looking for vacation work. 
Read about the North Ridge proposition 
on page 138. 





— Mr. James G. Stradling, for many 
years connected with the American Book 
Company and who is widely and favor- 
ably known among educational people, has 
been appointed Manager of the Educa- 
tional Department of the J. C. Winston 
Company. Mr. Stradling will no doubt 
bring them the same success in that de- 
partment as he did with the American 
Book Company. 





Women Wanted — United States 
Government Jobs 
$100 to $150 a Month 


The tremendous work of the war and 
the necessity of replacing men called to 
the colors, is compelling the Government 
to prefer women, in filling the thousands 
of places now open. These include many 
wonderful clerical opportunities for teach- 
ers at big pay. 

We advise all readers, who are inter- 
ested, to immediately write to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. M223, Rochester, N. Y., 
for full list of United States Government 
positions now open to you and for free 
book describing these positions. 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARIES are in use by business 
men, engineers, bankers, judges, archi- 
tects, physicians, farmers, teachers, li- 
brarians, clergymen, by successful 
men and women the world over. 


ARE YOU EQUIPPED TO WIN? 


The New International is an all-knowing 
teacher, a universal question answerer. 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 2700 Pages. 6000 
Illustrations. Colored Plates. 30,000 Geo graph- 
ical Subjects. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
Regular and India-Paper Editions. 
Write for Spec- 
imen Pages, Il- 
lustrations, etc. 
Free, a set of 
Pocket Maps if 
™ you name this 
| paper. 

7 6G. &C. 
MERRIAM 


C0., 
Springfield, 
_. 


SEXEXEXRXSXEXSXOXexexe 


XEXEXExXExexexexexexexi [XexXeQxXSxexOxexexex! XaXaxXGXSxXexexexexi 




















QRATIONS, DEBATES, ESSAYS, ETC., prepared to order. 
$1.00 per 1,000 words, Outlines, 50c each. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. MILLER’S LITERARY 
AGENCY, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio 








a 
PARKER’S 
4 HAIR BALSAM 4} 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
t Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 


ma 





50c, and $1.00 at druggists. 











Do you eee ill 
health or chronic ailments, in 
nine out of ten cases are due 
to improper food, poor circu- 
lation , insufficient exercise, in- 
correct breathing and incor- 
rect poise. 

Remove those unnatural 
conditions and your ailments 
vanish. 

This may surprise you, but 
I am doing it daily; I have 
done it for eighty thousand 
women. 


Without Drugs 


I will send you letters of en- 
dorsement from eminent phy- 
sicians and tell you how I 
would treat you. 

Physicians endorse my work 
—their wives and daughters are my pupils. 


health, animation, correct weight 


your ailments, I will tell you if I can help you. 
Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 45 624 Michigan Bivd. 





Easy to Write Delightful to Teach 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


It is as feasible for Rural Schools as for Cities. 
Free Normal Course by Correspondence 
for all teachers who adopt the Palmer Method. 
Last year, thirty thousand teachers availed 
themselves of this Opportunity to become 
proficient. 

The aon J gaa seg PALMER METHOD MANUAL 


is ready. us fora copy of PALMER PENMAN- 
SHIP POINTERS and other special literature. 


Inquiries Solicited 8 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Pi., New York, N.Y. Palmer Bidg,, Cedar Rapids, la. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Widener Building, Philadelphia Forsyth Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Don’t let writing a letter stand between you and good 
and a perfect figure. 
Write me now—to-day—while this subject is uppermost. 
If you will tell me in confidence your height, weight, and 


Chicago, Ill. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL—June 24-Aug. 2 
On Chicago’s Lake Front - 
Three Depts.—!. Primary II. Kindergarten 
Ill. Playgrounds 

Primary Methods—Supervision—Child Study—Art— 
Nature Study—Sociology—Kegn. Theory and Technique 
—Plgr. Work—Folk Dancing—Pageantry—Story Telling 
—Gymnastics, etc. Credits toward Diploma, Strong 
Faculty, Accredited. For Summer Bulletin, Address 
PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 

Dept. B, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd,, Chicago 

(Note: Regular 23d year opens Sept. 17) 








Tothill’s Patent Safety Playground Apparatus 
BRIGHTENS THE MIND 
DEVELOPS THE BODY 


The fact that Tothill’s Plapoud 
Apparatus is endorsed by the United 
States Government 
Bulletin 1912, No. 
ie Page 19, Whole 


umber 488, ai 






used S¥ZJ 
of Chie 
eet Cay ne The World operating Public 
in 
Proclaim the fact that the apparatus tothe best thet can 
uci . where durability 
iceusdtel Teitheta 
Send fer Catalogue Today. Everything for Playground Use. 
Ww. S. TOTHILL 
Chicago, Il. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY Ist to JULY 27th—1918 
Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


(accredited) 
Immediately following International Kiudergarten Union 
Convention. Specia] Lecturers, Advanced Study, —— 
lar Courses, Credits applied on diploma. Open Air 
Kindergarten on Grounds. Near Lake Shore Drive. 
Putlic Concerts, Bathing Beaches, etc. For information 
address 701 Rush St, or 925 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


High School, Normal, Commercial, 
HOM E College and Professional Degree 


STU DY Courses. Texts Loaned. Catalog Free. 
TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D.C. 























Specially adapted to meet the 


pecul- 
iar needs of Public School, Art and 
Industrial work. The choice of well 
informed Art Teachers and Soperv’ 
sors. In Hard Cakes, Semi-Moist 
Pans and 
STANDARD BOX NO. 3A.25 Cts. 

4 Hard Cakes, 1 No 7 Brush 


The most widely used Box in America. | 





Send for our beautiful Catalogue. 
L The Prang Co. Chi 








icago, New York 















‘Howto |_— 
Put on Flesh 


1 can improve your figure— 
build up your strength—fill 
out your neck, chest, etc. 

I KNOW I can; because 
I have helped over 35,000 
women gain 10 to 35 pounds. 












One pupil writes :‘*One 
year ago I weighed on) 
100 pounds-now I weig 
126, and oh, I feel so 
well and so rested!” 





Ican np you attain your 
per weight. In your room. 
ithout drugs. By scientific, 
natural methods such as your 
2 approves. 
you only realized how 
surely, how y, how inex- |} 
pensively your weight can be 
imcreased, I am certain you 
would write me at once. 
Tell me your faults of health or figure. 
I respect your confidence and I will sen uu my book- 
let, free, showing you how to stand and walk correctly. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 45, 6248S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 





Work While You Work 


Work while you work, 

And play while you play — 
That is the way 

To be cheerful and gay. 


All that you do, 
Do with your might; 
Things done by halves 
Are never done right. 


One thing at once, 
And that done well, 

Is a very good rule, 
As wise men tell. 


Moments are useless 
Trifled away — 

Work while you work, 
And play while you play. 


— JC. 
One and One 


Two little girls are better than one, 
Two little boys can double the fun, 
Two little birds can build a fine nest, 
Two little arms can love mother best, 
Two little ponies must go to a span, 
Two little pockets has my little man, 
Two little eyes to open and close. 

Two little ears; one little nose, 

Two little elbows, dimpled and sweet, 
Two little shoes, on two little feet, 

Two little lips, and one little chin, 

Two little cheeks, with a nose shut in, 
Two little shoulders, chubby and strong, 
Two little legs running all the day long. 
— Exchange 





— Make as much with us in three 
months as in nine months of teaching. 
Turn to page 138 and learn how. 





Teachers’ Salaries 


have not increased in proportion to the 
increase in living expenses. A change 
of work is rest. Turn your vacation to 
profit. 

The business of the North Ridge Brush 
Company is built on the solid foundation 
of square dealing, and their great success 
is made possible by the foundation upon 
which they have built. 

To sell goods is not only profitable, it 
is a great psychologica] study of human 
nature. You will go back to your school- 
room in the fall, a better teacher, richer 
in the study of the needs of the individual 
child, physically better fit and with a 
bank account. Does it Pay? Yes! 

“We know, because we have visited 
their office, talked with the manager and 
have become acquainted with their method 
and plans for the future.” 





War Opens Thousands of Gov- 
ernment Jobs to Teachers 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations soon to 
be held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from $900 
to $1800; have short hours and annual 
vacations with full pay. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. M222, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing 
all examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions 
open and giving many sample examina- 
tion questions, which will be sent free of 





ane 
MUSCLES LACK TONE, 
BRAIN =Ags 
Memory fails, and sooner or ater. in 
many cases, despondency and melgp. 
choly make the situation wors:. The 
there is the pallor of anemi: whic, 
is seen in the faces of so mary weak 
nervous, irritable men and wom n. 
The best treatment, because ‘he mog 
effective and the most econoniical, ; 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Peptircn take, 
in conjunction, one before eating and th 
other after. ° 
If a laxative is needed take Hoo-’s Pil, 
They are gentle and thorough. 








IN 350 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine char. 





acters. No “positions”—no “‘raled lines’ no “‘shad- 
ing’’—no “word signs”—no “code notes.”’ Speedy 
ctical system that can be learned in 30 days of 


ome study, utilizing spare time. For full descrj 
tive matter, free, address 5 


Chicago Correspondence Schools, 926 Unity Bldy., Chicagy 














PRIMARY ETHODS by correspondene 
A definite, practical training in the best methods af 
teaching in lst, 2d and 3d grades. Address 

The Nelle Training School, Box 266, Johnson City, Tens, 








Suum Cuique 


Every pupil has his own books, why not his 
own pencils? ‘here schools provide uniform 
pencils, they obtain uniform results. Each one 
likes to have his own tools to use in the school 
room, the same as in the home. A school is 
oe by the — it —¥ a the standard as 
as you please, and there is ; ‘i 
PENCIL to ~—- it. 7. 
_ We have a School Catalogue, and also a Penci 
Geography, which we will be glad to send be 
interested in the selection of good serviceable 
pencils for school work. They will help you to 
find THE PENCIL THAT FITS. 

, Our folder, PROGRESS IN PEDAGOGY, may 
give you some new ideas that will help you. 

Abundant samples will be sent on receipt of 
16 cents in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

















LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL TO 


DRAW —PAINT 


Be a Magazine, Newspaper or Com 
mercial Illustrator; a Cartoonist; Paint 
in Water Colors or Oil. Let us develop 
your talent. Free Scholarship Award. 
Write for particulars and free illustrated 
Art Annual. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, - 


iinois Training School For Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Aocendited by the Illinois State Department of Registr- 
tion and ucation. Offers a three year course d 
training to women who wish to enter the nursing 
profession. Practical experience in Cook County Hospi 
tal, 2500 beds. Favorable applicants mus: meet tk 
requirements of good health, of age (20-5), of good 
moral character, having had two years of !!igh Schoo 
instruction or its educational equivalent. Sc!sool catalog 
and blanks will be sent on application to the 


Superintendent of Nurses 
509 S. Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 

TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NU/(SES 
Offers a three year course to young womiel 
between ages of 19-35. Accredited by th 
Illinois State Board of Nurse [xamines 
Monthly allowance while studying. Forde 
tails address Eliza Condé Glenn, Superintendent 
149 W. Superior Street, Chicago, III. 


$243.70 ‘28 Live: 
en ean Write ee ence tar full deta 


Studio 503, Omaha, Nb. 














charge. 





HARRISON BROTHERS, Branch E, Poughkcepsie, § f. 
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arch 1918 
Man and Wite 
with Teaching Experience 


WANTED S220": 


Summer Vacation 


Salary to Start and all 
railroad fare paid. 
Positions are in sales field along 


a school line, and offer splendid 
gppor'unity for advancement to 


XECUTIVE POSITION 
Give fu_linformationof both. Address, S. J 





Gillfilla:., Dept. $, Garland Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
—_— 
TEACHERS’ WEEKLY PLAN BOOK 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
By W_ S. DAKIN, Board of Education, Connecticut 
Easily sen, upon examination, to be the most syste- 
matic, co nprehensive and satisfactory Plan Book on the 
market, ‘:om the standpoint of the teacher, the principal, 
orthe suocrintendent. Only one copy per year is needed 
for each teacher, to insure a complete record. This Plan 
Book is t':erefore the cheapest as well as the best. Price, 
50 cents 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


—— 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
- MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruction. Theoretical and Practical class 
work throughout the course. Minimum entrance re- 
quirements, two years High School work. For informa- 
tio avply to MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, Box 32, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 





THE LANGUAGE PLAN BOOK 
By NAN L. MILDREN 


A book planned to meet the needs of Primary and 
Rural Teachers. A definite line of thought for the year, 
acentral thought for each month, topics for the week. 
A well worked-out plan and proves a helpful guide to the 
busy teacher. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


New School Specialty Co., = 
FREE TO TEACHERS 


We will gladly show you how easy 
it is to beautify class rooms by using 


Moere Push-Pins 
Glass Heads, Steel Points. 


Moore Push-less Hangers, / he Hanger 
with a Twist, for framed pictures, 
C mirrors, etc. At Stationery, 

] Hardware, Drug and Photo 
Supply Stores. 

In Canada 13c. Samples and Booklet Free. 


Gary, Ind. 




















rite 
Dept. 43, MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ERTAINMENTS 


PL AY S Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 

logues, Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 
Finger Plays, Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special 
Entertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 


Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. 

Boe all ages and occasions. New Commencement Manual 
rge catalog Free. Every|f¥!! of, new ideas for “ 

Teacher should have one. - =. stedents, $70 pases 

T. S. DENISON & ©0.| tons. ILLUSTRATED. Pri 

Dept.57 . CHUICAGO]$1.25. Postpaid. 
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GEAS'S=PIN S| 


ATMANUFACTURER TO YOU 
MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15¢ AND UP 


Catalo; ‘ree, showing hundreds of new designs. Write today, Two 
popular designs illustrated made with one or two 
No. 3262 made with any 


cvlors bost hard enamel. 
3 or 4 letters and 2 figures: Sliver 
rlate 15 each, $1.50 doz. Ster- 
ling silver 30% each, $3.00 doz. 
No. 3505 made with any name on 
F band not exceeding 8 letters, Re- 

NO 3°62 mainder of pin lettered G.S. or H.S. 
tnd dats 1918, of 1919 only: Silver plate 20¢ each, 
$1.80 doz. Sterling silver 36% each, $3.60 doz. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 








EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


titing one moving picture phy a week. Demand 
Greatcr Than Supply. You can write them, We 
uu how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
CHICAGO PHOTO- 


show : 


mation and special prize offer. 


376 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Ye 


The Two Singers 


A gay little birdling, so they say, 
Sang in the sunshine all the day — 


Listen — listen — listen to me. 
Chickamaree — from morn to night 

I sing, sing, sing while the day is bright, 
But when clouds arise then away I fly 
And hide in the branches high, high, high; 
For no little bird can sing, you know, 
When clouds are hovering dark and low.” 


A dear little maiden, so I’ve heard, 
Sang as gaily as any bird — 

“Trala la la’ — so sweet and so clear 
That all in sound of it turned to hear. 
“Trala la la” — still day by day 

She sang in the sunshine bright and gay. 
But when clouds arose her chirrup and |} 
trill 

Came merrier, sweeter, clearer stil! 

For she said, “’Tis the very time for cheer 
When all the world is dull and di. -r.” 
— Youth's Companion: 





“‘Chippety wink and chippety wee, ~ 


‘The Everyday 


These New Features 








i — Teachers made $500 to $700 last 
vacation. North Ridge tells us how on 
page 138. ' 

— The February number of Public 


Libraries is to be devoted to the discussion 
of school libraries along various phases of 
the subject. The plans of several schools 
which are doing extra good work in their 
hbrary departments are presented by per- 
sons specially eminent in their lines and 
whose works are full of information and 
inspiration for all school workers, teachers 
as well as librarians. John Cotton Dana 
of Newark, Mary E. Hall of the Girls’ 
High School, Brooklyn, Clara E. Howard 
of the Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, 
Bessie Sargeant-Smith of Cleveland and 
Harriet A. Wood of Portland, Oregon, 
are among the contributors. News af 
library service of all kinds adds interest 
to the number. 

Public Libraries, 6 N. Michigan. Ave., 
Chicago. Library Bureau, Publishers, 
M. E. Ahern, Editor. 


Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 a Month 
All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations con- 
stantly being held throughout the entire 


country. Thousands of positions are to 
be filled at from $1200 to $1800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with 


full pay. Those interested should write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
M220, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and places 
and large descriptive book, showing the 
positions open and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be sent 


This Great All-Purpose 


Song Book Costs Only— 











Song Book” 


Will Help You: 


3 pages of Suggestions to Teachers. 

3 pages of Simple Facts about 

Music. 

7 pages of U. S. Patriotic Music. 

97 pages of Specially Selected 
ongs. 


Prices: 5c each in 100 lots 
F.O. B.Chicago. $1.00 per 
doz. prepaid. 10c each, 






prepaid. 
Weue for FREE 
Sample Copy 





The Cable Co., 121 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
i = 





——.— SEND FOR 


Samples and Color Charts of 


GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS 


Pastel — Pressed — Wax 




















“CRAYOLA” 


Put up in metal-slide tray and 
tuck boxes. 


Packed in assortments of six to 
twenty-four colors to the box. 


Binney & Smith Co. 


81 Fulton St. New York 





free of charge. 














Lincoln or Wilson 
sharpener 


Order to-day. 





PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-5, Chicago 








THE LEE CO., 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


Get a 5 x 8 ft. Bunting flag, fast colors, sewed stripes, sewed stars, or a Silk flag, 
(32 x 48inches) mounted on staff with ornament, a framed picture of Washington , 
(23 x 29 inches), with glass front, or a high-grade pencil 


For Your Schoolroom 


The plan:—We will send you, postpaid, our emblematic flag buttons, or portrait 
buttons of Washington or Lincoln. Your pupils will easily sell these pretty 
for 10ceach. Twenty buttons.or a $2.00 sale, for the pencil sharpener, and 40 
buttons, or a $4.00 sale, 
and we send you the premium ordered, promptly, prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


uttons 
for a flag or framed picture. Return the proceeds to us, 


Dept. 50 


SAGINAW (W.S.) MICHIGAN, 
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A DIRECTORY Or | 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards ang 
schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following ex cellent 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANs 









Is Yours a Happy 
School P 


(Continued from page 143) 

get down to this state be good to yourself 
— don’t indulge in self pity, don’t blame 
yourself either. Go home and get a good 
hot supper and as much rest as you can. 
Don’t work until late at night over to- 
morrow’s lessons. Important as_ they 
may be, it is more important that you 
regain your poise. 

If you sit down to think it all over, be 
as kind to yourself as you are to little 
Susie when you find her crying because 
she misspelled two words. What do you 
do to comfort her — talk about those two 
words? No, you talk about the “eight 
big ones’”’ that were right. Be as kind 
to yourself. Think of some of the good 
work you have done. Think of that nice 
lesson you had on the chipmunk; of the 
way you won Willie Smith; the encourag- 
ing words the trustee said about your 
work. Think of your nicest pupils and 
your best friends for awhile. 

And if, when you come back to it, your 
problem still looks discouraging and hard, 
Just draw on your grit. It’s easy to quit. 

It’s keeping your chin up that’s hard. 

Anybody can do the easy thing, but 
it’s the hard things that develop us and 
show our mettle. 

When an automobilist wants to show 
you what is really in his machine does he 
take you over a smooth macadam road 
on a May Day? 

Give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 





Three Little Trees 


Way out in the orchard, in sunshine and 
breeze, 

A-laughing and whispering, grew three 
little trees. 


And one was a plum tree, and one was a 
pear, 

And one was a rosy-cheeked apple-tree 
rare. 


A dear little secret, as sweet as could be 
The breeze told, one day, to the glad apple 
tree. 


She rustled her little green leaves all about, 

And smiled at the plum, and the secret was 
out. 

The plum told in whispers, the pear by the 
gate, 

And she told it to me, so you see it came 
straight. 


The breeze told the apple, the apple, the 
plum, 

The plum told the pear, “‘ Robin Redbreast 
has come!” 

And out in the orchard they danced in the 
breeze, 

And clapped their hands softly, these three 
little trees! 

— Journal of Western Canada 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manage, 


GS Beacon Street, 





Telephone Connection 


Boston. “THE B 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCy 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER Novy, 


— 











e——— 


The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 
Of Boston, 


ME TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE ° "28°2°5:e.0. 0 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


| POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CQ-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 


w YO! 
ENVER - 











— 














An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


E C. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 






















ol 
SCHERMERHOR 353 Fifth Ave. NEWYORK People. We register only reli- Tian 
Cuartes W. Mutrorp, Prop. al andidates vices fen Palifornia 
' Chicago Office, 306 So. Wabash Ave, 21° Candidates. Services iree Bb jgato 
Established 1855 Norman Prass, Manager to school officials. 
PENN EDUGATIONAL BUREAU 28t) year. First class equipment. Operates iocaliy and nationally. J p,. , 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well One 
NO ADVANCE FEE prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
WILLIA 


An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y, 
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NEW YORK BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY,MO. 

FLaT IRON BLOG. MUNSEY BLDG. NEW YorRK LiFe BLOG 
CHATTANOCOGA,TENN, . SPOKANE, WASH. 

seocce Temp.e Court CHAMBER OF Commence BLOG 


THE MIDLAND SCHOOLS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF DES MOINES, IOWA 


covers the entire field west of the Mississippi and places teachers 
on one of the most liberal contracts. This agency commands 
the confidence of employing officers, conducts a. strictly con 
servative business, and is a member of the National Associ:tion (Mel 
of Teachers’ Agencies, affiliated with the National Education 
Association. Write to-day for plans. 


C. R. Scroggie, Proprietor 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES § 


2A Park Street, Boston , Mass. 809 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 514 Journal Bldg., Portland. Ore. ‘ 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, II. 216i Shatt-sck Avenue , Bertcley, Cal 





























549 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col. 533 Cit. Bx. Bldg..Los Anscles, Cab 


Send to any address above for Agency Manual, free. 


1918 PRIMARY EDUCAT 


ACHERS’ AGENCIES 


ners.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
ers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.”’ 




























Her Helpers 












































































. e “ADVICE TO CANDIDATES” of the : 
: Blossoms open in the valleys, 
)MANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE §f Bis % zen 2% om the hills; 
Grasses stir in all the hollows 
‘Mager 101 TREMONT STREET, ----BOSTON, MASS., Crowding to the hurrying rills. 
«THE BEST | HAVE SEEN,” say a professor of education, a city superintendent, 
= und a publisher. NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS CONSTANTLY IN DEMAND Now the lilac buds are swelling, 
CY y Now the crocus’ cups outshine, 
Now the dandelions are gleaming, 
It pays— to pay —to get— more pay. Register Now! And we find the columbine. 
NOw 
: Here we spy an apple-blossom, 
aa 
HE AL BE RT TEACH ERS’ AGENCY There a nook with vines o’er-grown; 
— Here a tumbling wall, moss-cushioned, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago There a bank, with violets strown. 
nN St, Hew YORK—437 Sth Ave. “‘ Teaching as a Business”’ with chapters 
ENVER— Symes Bldg. on War, Salaries, etc?, sent free. Thirty- }] Busy as te is Mother sgn 
OKANE Peyton Bldg. third year. One fee registers in all. _Day by day she earlier wakes, 
Sh 7 ™ Every morning some new beauty 
On the eager vision breaks; 
Do it Now! Do it Now! 
Brightening all the lonely places, 
Covering meads that bare have grown, 
atialal £ CAN PLACE YOu IN A BETTER POSITION Sighing, too, dear Mother Nature 
uperior OUR SPECIAL FIELD: RECISTER NOW “Shall I always work alone? 


Enroliment fee One Dollar 











~} 
ly reli. 2 Kansas New Mexico South Dakota | 
? poll | Booklet ‘‘How to Apply for a School and Secure " Te 
ces free — oe = oa | Promotion, With Laws of Certification of Teachers} | ‘Little hands could do my bidding, 
Nevada Oregon Washington | may + iy gel Fay to members. Non-members Plant my hedge-rows, scanty all, 
wees Fill the gaps within the forests, 














itionally A ak er - = ‘ ° me 
. Wel “One Agency that does the work of many Catch my grace in willing thrall. 
vn, Pe The Largest in the West. ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


WILLIAM RUFFER. A.M., Manager WALLS EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 


“Tf the children only knew it, 
And would hold out willing hands 




















1 Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. I have wealth wherewith to fill them, 
4 And to gladden all the lands!” 
h P tt T h b A 70 Fifth Avenue ara ee wee 
NY erra eacners ency NEW YORK Ah, they answer: “‘Coming! Coming! 
dates: anends —- -_ pe graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private y early the responses swell; 
ae schools in all parts of the country. “Give us seed. < c re ; : 
Sileets shout schools. Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager| “Ve us seed, and sturdy saplings, 
, Elm, oak, maple, rooted well! 
A jes are daily helpin hers; th ill hel iu. 
_— Cee eee ee oe = “We will help you, Mother Nature, 
= Gladden all this land of ours; 
100% “MORE ‘TEACH ERS PROMOTED We will sow for others’ reaping, 
tter positions this year upon our recommendation than in any previous year. Our sixth year of recommending hile v j yur deed empowers.’”’ 
tierasked to-do 2o by employers, This is why OUR MEMBERS are’usually elected, “THEY ARE WANTED. | While your might our deed empowe 
ee band colleges in thirty-three States and three Foriegn Countries used our services last year. Write to-day. : 
tgstration lee necessary. Hark! the eager, growing chorus; 
WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION Lo, the germs their hands that fill! 
a 675 Scarritt Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. Field and forest, fen and highway 
3H. With the prescient promise thrill 
€ 


It is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 








And, behold! a thing more wondrous 
From the years that are to be, 


Th urs to n Te ac h ers 5 Ag rw ahe y Grateful hands outreach to gather 


Blessing from each fended tree! 














Short Contract. Guaranteed Service. Write for our Free Booklet—How to Apply. 26th Year — Olive E. Dana 
E.R. NICHOLS, Meégr. 224 S. Mich. Ave. CHICAGO, LLL. 
hers FUNDAMENTAL DRILLS IN ARITHMETIC 
ands This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. Vol. 1 Addition 2000 Problems 
Vol. 2 Subtraction 2000 Problems 
con- Vol. 3 Multiplication 2000 Problems 


Vol. 4 Division 2000 Problems 


tion MAMEV SG Clee t2 On = © Op+ Cr O Me LIST PRICE, 12 CENTS PER VOLUME 


tion: iE BEST 31 West Lake Street. Suite 205 A G E N C Y By E. L. Witvarp, es We of Schools, Natick, 
SITIONS [DIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA js na ah 
300% MORE DIRECT CALLS IN 1917; 350% MORE TEACHERS PLACED HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 





The material is designed for the latter part of the fourth 
and the early part of the fifth years. By using them 








~ teachers wi!l save the time usually spent in placing prob- 
— wit ll ime. lems on the blackboard. The quantity of drill on each 
ue See & he eee = on aqeney ts i ho time topic, if correctly performed, cannot fail to fix the princi- 

ES ples of operation in the minds of the pupils 


(From the Journal of Education) 
1] A. P. GODDARD, Pres. “Superintendent Willard has provided abundant ma- 
: * cal Y.M.C.A. Bldg., 19 LaSalle St., CHICAGO} terial for practice in perfecting the children in addition, 
ly, Cal subtraction, multiplication and division (2000 examples 


Our PERSONAL SERVICE A DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTIC. in each). Everything is usable.” 
\sk ror List OF VACANCIES TO BE FILLED BEFORE SEPTEMBER 1, 1918. THE PALMER COMPANY, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Wass. 
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If Teaching Reading in 
FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


Request the Superintendent to Procure for you the 


ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 


OF STORY PRIMERS AND FIRST READER STORY BOOKS 





SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 
3 VOLS. 
The Little Red Hen 


Awakens the child’s interest and holds it to 
close of the book. 


I. 














II. The Three Pigs 


The kind of reading that takes with children 
and the kind in harmony with the child’s 
1eal interests. 


Ill. The Three Bears 


Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
classic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, and fun. 

Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 
3 VOLS. 

The Three Kittens and Chicken 
J Little 


A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolved. 


I. 


II. Red Riding Hood — The Seven 
Kids 
The wonderment aroused and kept alive 
by story and illustration helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 


Ill. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


The text classic is happily reinforced by 
abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. 


Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FIRST READERS 4 VOLS. 
I. Puss-in-Boots — Reynard the 
Fox 


The cunning of Reynard and the resource- 
fulness of Puss, fire the mind, as scene suc- 
ceeds scene. Such reading is recreation, not 
toil. 


Il. Jack and the Bean Stalk 
Diamonds and Toads — Sleep- 
ing Beauty 


Three fine tales, rewritten with like sim- 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. 


Ill. Hop o’ My 
Thumb 


Fresh surprises await progress of reader 
from end to end of book. 


Thumb — Tom 


IV. Jack the Giant Killer 


Original, ingenious is the author’s method 
in handling this old story for the profit and 
delight of the young. 


Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 





I. The Cat School (European Folk- 


lore Story) 
Quite new to American children. 
12 mo. Fully illus. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Il. The Nixie Well—The Goat 
and the Troll 


Not the tame made-up stories of the common 
primer, but drawn from the thought of primi- 
tive peoples. Bright and dramatic. 


12 mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 


In Mythland Vol. I 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH. 


Fully illustrated. 190 pp. Large type. 

A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted 
from Greek Myths, each with its illustration, 
designed to interest and to develop a taste 
for classic literature as the child matures. 
Very popular. 


Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 
oe Esop’s Fables Vols. I and 


Illustrated. Large type. 127 pp. 
These tales that never grow old, so simpli- 
fied that the youngest readers will find pleas- 
ure and profit in them. Best for close of 
first and beginning of second year. 


Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 


Norris’ the Story of Hiawatha 
Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 
Abridged, simplified, and especially ar- 
ranged for young readers. It is particularly 
happy in its combination of prose narra- 
tive and the original poem. 


DRAMATIC READE 


FOR THE LITTLE ONgs 














Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her §, 
Wonderful Cats 


A Dialogue Primer — First Yea 

Edited, with additions, by Joun Rp 
Abounding life in the pictures qui 
pleasing in their way as the rhythmic cai 
of the verses, tripped off so gaily by the), 
the cats and the mice. 


Fully illustrated. 90 pp. Cloth, %q 


Little Plays for Little Players 
For First or Second Years 


By Mara L. Pratt-CHapwicx, 
The dramatic form of Childhood rej 
now so universally in demand, could not} 
a mofe acceptable author than Mrs } 
Chadwick, the favorite of the young ay 
teachers for a score or more years. 
The pages are simple and the printing} 


Fully illustrated. 112 pp. Cloth, 30 


Dialogue Reader — Playing 
For Second or Third Years 


By Mara L. Pratt-CHapwick. 
This is a book for Youngest Reader 
quite as pleasing and instructive for bo 
and young. 

These eighteen Dialogue Stories are f 
the charm of Mara L. Pratt’s facile 
which interests all readers equally in nam 
description and dramatization. 

They are all brimming over with hd 
suggestions for social betterment among 
little folks, and really constitute an exc 
series of moral lessons, and yet affordin 
unusually fine drill in oral expression. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Little Dialogues for Little Folks 
For Second, Third or Fourth Ye 
By Etta M. Powers. 

It is well to recognize the child’s liking 
impersonation. These little dialogues: 
admirably this demand of childhood. 
are twenty-six dramatic pieces that give! 
to this craving and may be successfully 
for training in natural and appreciative! 
ing and speaking, as the dialogues mayb 
as plays or reading lessons. 

Illustrated. 158 pp. Cloth, 40 cal 


The Land of Make-Believe 


For Third, Fourth or Fifth Yes 
By Mary GARDNER. 

This is assuredly “A World for Littl 
tors,’ who, both in reading and acting; 
personate the characters of the story ai 
play, and thus readily cure so many @ 
worst ills to which the reading class is ® 

There are the Fairies of Caldon Lov, 
of Killingworth, Pied Piper of Ha 
Bishop Hatto, and other Make-Believep 
each treated first as a story and thenasé 





Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 





Illustrated. 168 pp. Cloth, 40 @ 
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Springtime Joy 


Spring is here, O children dear! 
So we'll sing and sing, 

Clap our hands so joyfully, 
All to welcome spring, 

Ibo you hear the pretty birds 
Singing in the trees, 

Happy as they greet the spring, 
Flying where they please? 


Do you see the great warm sun 
Shining in the sky? 

\nd the white and fleecy clouds 
That go sailing by? 

Ibo you hear the April rain 
Falling all around? 

Soon it finds the thirsty roots 
Underneath the ground. 


Now the little lovely flowers 
In the woods are seen, 

Pink and white and blue and gold, 
With their leaves of green. 

Softly blows the good south wind, 
See the flowers bow! 

See the yellow butterflies 
Dart among them now! — Sel. 


“First, a seed so tiny, 
Hidden from the sight; 
Then the pretty leaflets 
Struggling toward the light, 


Soon a bud appearing 
Turns into a flower, 

Kissed by golden sunshine , 
Washed by silver shower.” 


The Different Ways 


There’s a right way and a wrong way 
Our lives to live. 

There’s a short way and a long way 
Our help to give. 

There’s a good way and a bad way 
For everything. 

A merry way and a sad way 
Don’t sigh, but sing. — Sel. 


“Down in a green and shady bed 
A modest violet grew; 
Its stalk was bent, it hung its head 
As if to hide from view. 


And yet it was a lovely flower, 
Its color bright and fair; 

It might have graced a bower, 
Instead of hiding there.” 


Art thou the bird whom man loves best, 

The pious bird with the scarlet breast; 

Our little English Robin? 

The bird that comes about our doors, 

When autumn winds are sobbing? 

— Wordsworth — To Robin Chasing Butter- 
fly 





Teachers —Get Government 


War Jobs 


All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the entire 
country. War necessitates thousands of 
appointments. The positions pay from 
$1200 to $1800; have short hours and 
annual vacations 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. M221, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book, showing the positions open and giv- 
ing many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 











REAL MATTRESS CLEANLINESS 


BED ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign 

matter to filter through and to become a fixture in 
the mattress. 
Re-covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift, 
which merely does away with part of the trouble. 
What is needed is an antiseptic washable 

Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pad 
which really solves this vexing problem. It protects 
the mattress and adds to its life. 
Made of bleached muslin padded with white wadding — 
wash easily —dry light and fluffy as new. 
Made in All Sizes 


Look for trade mark sewed on every Pad. TRADE MARK 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 16 Laight St., New York City 

















TEACHERS, NOW LISTEN! 


Why don’t you secure a typewriter from us, and use your spare time in preparing for a 
position, as typewriter or stenographer, by mail? Salaries $1000 to $1200. What will you 
do when your school is out? Typewriters rented, and sold on easy monthly payments of only 
$3.00 per month. Thousands of government positions now open. Prices and terms on type- 
writers sent on request. Civil Service, Normal, High School, Typewriting, Shorthand, Book- 
keeping, Penmanship, Domestic Science, Agricultural, English, Salesmanship, and Law Courses 
thoroughly taught by mail. For “Free Tuition” plan address CARNEGIE CoLLece, Rogers, O. 











GERMAN 
WAR PRACTICE 


Destruction of the Library 


of the University of Louvain 


From an article in the London Times of November 4, 1915, by M. E. 
Durham, quoting Professor Leon Van der Essen, who had recently seen 
the librarian, Professor Delannoy, who went to the spot August 27, 1914, 
lo see whether anything could be saved: 


“The Germans did not penetrate the building, but contented themselves with 
smashing the main window looking on the Vieux Marché. Through that window 
they introduced some inflammable liquid and fired a few shots, causing an 
immediate explosion. 

“On the night of Tuesday, the 25th, a father of the Josephite College, which is 
located a few yards from the spot where the Germans smashed the main window, 
called the attention of the commanding officer to the fact that the building he 
was going to destroy was the University Library. The officer replied, textually, 
‘Es ist Befehl!’ [It is the order.| It wasthen 11 p.m. These are the facts. 


That our own Universities and Libraries have not suffered the fate of 
Louvain is due to the unbroken line of our Allies. To secure to all 
peoples, great and small, self-government and the peaceful use of 
learning, the United States is at war. 


ScHOLARS may help by saving now to 
buy Liberty Bonds for themselves and 
counselling others to do so. 


LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE OF NEW ENGLAND 
Liberty Building, Boston 











(This advertisement is donated by the publishers of Primary Epucation to the United States Government) 
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A Victrola Recital with Lantern Slides in a Chicago Public School. 


‘“Nowadays, we are training the eye too much, and the ear not enough,”’ 
said a noted educator. 

Teach boys and girls to open their ears to the charm ot the Tone World, 
and you will lay the foundations for a sound musical taste and much future 
pleasure. 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


are the best and only means of bringing the art and personality of the World’s Greatest Artists 
into your school room. 

We take pleasure in calling your attention to the following records, which you may hear 
at any Victor dealer’s: 


wun Deep River (Wm. Arms Fone) ane Instrumental 
in.$1. rances a 
74563 ) Ave Maria (Schubert-Wilhelmj) ; 
ay or Before the Battle, Mother . 12 aoe Violin Solo Jascha Heifetz 
in.$2.00( (Root) Ernestine Schumann-Heink 64758 {Valse Bl Di 
74556 j)The Two Grenadiers (Heine-Schumann) 10 in.$1 004 Violi ‘Sh (Drigo) Jascha Heifetz 
12 in.$1.50| Jn English Clarence Whitehill eevee Paces of Sesclitins (Seathenent 
45121 Battle Hymn of aa an = ee Violin Solo Jascha Heifetz 
in.$1.00 ‘ 64753 ) Hungarian Dance No. 6 (Brahms) 
10 in $ Columbia, the Gem of the on 10 in.$1.00 Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
asiza [Fis Of My Heart (Kirk-Ferrari) 74560 {* s oeeagy tam har pga 
Reinald Werrenrath 12 in.$1.50 Piliedsighia Symphony Orchesten 


10i In. $1. 00 Your Flag and My Flag (Nesbit) 
Reinald Werrenrath 


Tim Rooney’s Rhy thmic Rote Songs 
64761 at the F ightin’ [Little Shoemaker (2) Song of Iron 
10 in.$1.00) (Nora Flynn) (3) The Blacksmith (Riley-Gaynor) 
Evan Williams 17937 Elsie Baker 


10 in. 75c) Baa Baa Black Sheep (2) How Many 














“A New Graded List of Victor Records’’ is now ready for free dis- 
tribution to teachers and supervisors. 

For further information, see your Victor dealer, 

or write to, the ' Mm, 

Educational Department yon 


Victor Talking Machine Co. AN ; 
Camden, N. J. ZB 





a 





Victrola XXV, $75 
specially manufactured 


for School use 


When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 
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° Miles to Babylon (3) Bobby Shafto 
Stories (4) Baby Dear (Riley-Gaynor) 
= , Olive Kline } 
airy Tale) See-Saw (2) The Giants (3) Froggies’ 
35664 Sally Hamlin Swimming School (Piano accompani-\_ 
12 in.$1.25) Jack and the 17596 ment) (Riley-Gaynor) Elsie Baker 
Beanstalk 10 in. 75c) Blowing Bubbles (2) Pit-a-Pat (3) The 
(Fairy Tale) Sailor (Piano accompaniment) (Riley- 
. Sally Hamlin Gaynor) Elsie Baker 
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To insure Victor quality, always: “look for the eonees | 
nina é ae 54 trademark, ‘His Master's Voice.” It is on all genuine | 
— products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. | 
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